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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of Tue Art D1- 
GEST, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


“Trinitarianism”’ 


_—— with growing frequency there have appeared items 
in THe Art Dicest news columns that show evidence of a 
new co-operation among painters, sculptors and architects. 
In New York the enterprising Downtown Gallery, under 
the direction of Mrs. Edith Halpert, has established an agency 
to bring the three together. From both the New York and 
San Francisco World Fair offices come announcements that 
the exposition buildings will be embellished on a large scale 
by painters and sculptors. Chicago’s New Bauhaus is founded 
upon the principle of the necessity of unity among the three 
arts; that, in effect, a good artist is a designer in all three 
media. The Cooper Union Art Scheol, progressive under the 
direction of Austin Purves, Jr., has reorganized its curriculum 
this year to promote this “holy alliance” of painters, sculp- 
tors and architects. A closer bit of teamwork was demon- 
strated recently at the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition 
of the Architects, Painters and Sculptors Collaborative. The 
evidence multiplies daily. 

Nothing healthier for art can happen than a still further 
welding of this “trinitarianism” in art. For its original im- 
petus a great deal of credit must go to the Federal Govern- 
ment. A Treasury Department ruling requires, for instance, 
that every building erected by the government be decorated 
with painting and sculpture, and with that one regulation 
goes a co-operative effort that can only result in a larger 
market for all three—the painter, the sculptor, the architect. 

The historical evidence in favor of close harmony among 
the three art professions is overwhelming. The Acropolis, 
and all that was upon it; the Gothic cathedrals; Versailles; 
St. Peter’s; Egyptian temples;—nearly all of the greater 
works of art the world has produced sprang not from archi- 
tecture alone, nor sculpture, nor even painting. They sprang 
from the fine and delicate understanding of all three for 
each others’ problems and resulted in those refined adjust- 
ments—such as in a Gothic portal with its row of rigid saints 
carved functionally into the structural framework of the 
architect’s dynamic design. 

The new trend deserves all encouragement. To hasten it, 
Tue Art Dicest repeats a plea it made nearly a year ago: 
that architects go to painting and sculpture exhibits; that 
painters and sculptors make a more serious effort to under- 
stand the architect’s problems; that, briefly, the three get to 
know each other. 


The Arc of the Pendulum 


AS SURELY as come death and taxes (hidden and other- 
wise), progress in Anglo-Saxon civilizations moves in 
cycles. The shibboleths of one generation become the cap- 
tions of reaction in the next; the sentiments of one become 
the sentimentalities of another; the excesses of the earlier 
day turn into the virtues of today. But, as the pendulum 
swings, never does it quite return to the old position. As the 
mean of perfection approaches, the swings become less sharp. 

In art, even more than other phases of life, is the law of 
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alternating “isms” true. Painting, dying from the slow death 
of the academy, rallied after an injection of “modernism,” 
went to the other extreme, was brought to its senses by a 
world-wide depression, and today is showing healthy signs 
of progressiveness, having assimilated much from the aca- 
demic lessons of the past, much from the freedom of mod- 
ernism. The pendulum, in its arc, has, as ever, not returned 
to either of the positions of extreme. Which brings one to 
the awarding of the Carnegie first prize to Georges Braque, 
for a fair canvas by an artist who has done better. 

Carnegie Institute, several times in the past, has honored 
the career of an artist, rather than the specific painting sub- 
mitted to one of its Internationals. As Miss Sibilla Skidelsky 
pointed out in the last issue the 1937 award bore too many 
of the characteristics of a wreath laid belatedly “on cubism’s 
rusting tombstone.” How much more valuable would have 
been a clairvoyant recognition paid to the young generation, 
“those with unfamiliar names, who struggle and grope and 
search for the way, those who will emerge from decades of 
extremism and build the world that is to come, the great 
ones of tomorrow.” 

In change there is progress, providing that the change is 
not made for the sake of change alone. The Carnegie, as the 
only annual international exhibition of contemporary paint- 
ing in the world, should reflect in its chief honor, as it so does 
so well in body of its exhibition, the changes that go to make 
the progressive art of today. 


American Art Week 

rn NoveMser, from the lst of the month to the 7th, will 

be celebrated on a nation-wide scale American Art Week, 
an annual art period that through the years has assumed 
the mantle of tradition. Launched under the aegis of the 
American Artists Professional League as one on its efforts to 
promote the appreciation of native American art, this “week,” 
unlike numerous “special weeks” that have found lodg- 
ment in the credulous American consciousness, has succeeded 
in its objective. 

That objective was to bring home to the people, in city, 
town and hamlet, the value of art as a thing to live with, the 
fundamental truth of beauty, as expressed by the contem- 
porary painter and sculptor, divorced from the plush hang- 
ings of formal “big-city” presentation. In centers where art 
consciousness has found its only outlet in the purchase of 
cheap reproductions, the workers for American Art Week 
thave brought home the decorative worth of originals by 
creative American artists. 

Many a home, hitherto barren of the inspiring touch of 
original art, has been made more liveable through the efforts 
of the directors of American Art Work. It has been one of 
the most successful of the agencies working toward the dis- 
semination of art throughout the warp and woof of the land. 
Tue Art Dicest urges all who can to participate. 


The Plumber’s Helper 
Sy ONE momentarily took away the editorial breath. 
Amidst the morning’s mail appeared the weekly Bulletin 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, and on its front page 
from the pen of Marjorie W. Sirich, assistant to the director, 
Russell A. Plimpton, and editor of the Bulletin, came this 
“human interest” item: 

“We were bumping down town on the: rear. platform of a 
street car the other day when our attention. was suddenly 
riveted by a man standing next to us. He-was;agburly indi- 
vidual in a rather shabby suit, with a shock-of ginruly dark 
hair and a heavy growth of beard. He:-remuatded us of a 
plumber. on leave. But the thing. about. himr'that really cap- 

[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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tivated us was that he was reading the cur- 
rent number of the Art Dicest. 


“Reading it intently, too. It was clutched 
in his great grimy hands, and the pages 
were turned thoughtfully by fingers with 
nails that had long been unattended. Sud- 
denly his attention was riveted too, by those 
very nails, and with an abrupt and some- 
how horrified gesture he stuffed the maga- 
zine in his pocket, took out a huge clasp 
knife, and gave himself a sketchy manicure. 
Then he held out his hands and regarded 
them with a satisfied expression, shut the 
knife with a sharp click, stowed it away 
in one pocket, withdrew the Art Dicest 
from another, and went placidly on with his 
reading. 

“The whole incident brightened us up. 
If the Art Dicest has got down to plumbers 
on street car platforms there’s still hope for 
art.” 


Some have the purist status quo idea of 
art appreciation. Looking back over our years 
together, I know that my father, the founder 
of the Art Dicest, would have gotten a 
chuckle of satisfaction out of the Minne- 
apolis Bulletin this week. The circle of art 
has been widened by one plumber—maybe 
an art collector of tomorrow. 


~——_ 


Dies Ire 


THE MENTION briefly made in the last 
issue of the establishment of a Biennial Ex- 
hibition of American_Art at the Virginia Mu- 
seum calls for a pause in the routine busi- 
ness of art news reporting. Some one or sev- 
eral persons down in Richmond deserve a 
congratulatory bouquet. 


Alternating every other year with the Cor- 
coran Biennial of American Painting will be 
the Old Dominion Biennial—with $6,000 
available at the start for purchase awards. 
This impetus to living, native artists, com- 
ing from the South in the first place, and 
coming, in the second place, from the young 
Virginia Museum, ought to bring home a les- 
son to many an older, and wealthier, art mu- 
seum. Despite scientific theory to the con- 
trary, there is an hereafter for museum peo- 
ple; and at its threshold is a corps of evil 
supernatural spirits who lean gleefully upon 
the answer to the question, “What have you 
done for living American artists?” All too 
many directors, curators and docents, called 
to answer, will find the descent more easy 
than the ascent toward pastures gleaming in 
Renoirish green. 


The purchase fund which Virginia has 
placed at the disposal of living artists comes 
from the Judge John Payne endowment; the 
president of the museum is Blythe W. Branch; 
the director, Thomas C. Colt, Jr. Congratula- 
tions for a practical, efficient means for en- 
couraging the art of America today! 
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Collector Wealth of 


California Revealed 


WITH A RECORD NUMBER of 5,000 visitors at 
its opening and with attendance mounting 
daily, the Loan Exhibition of International 
Art, current until Dec. 15 at the Town House 
Annex, Los Angeles, has become a milestone 
in Southern California art annals. More than 
200 paintings, carrying from the early 15th 
century Italian Renaissance to contemporary 
France and America, are being displayed in 
two sections. The first half, on view until Nov. 
13, reveals the variety and quality of Cali- 
fornia’s best private old master collections; 
the second half, immediately following, will 
bring art history down to contemporary times. 
The success of the exhibit, despite its physical 
limitations, has served once again to spot- 
light the need in Los Angeles for an adequate 
museum plant. 

The combined sections, beginning with a 
Masolino Madonna and Child, loaned by Mrs. 
L. M. Maitland, extend through the Italian 
Renaissance, the great Dutch, Flemish, French, 
English, Spanish, and American schools, 
and will conclude appropriately with a special 
showing of California painters. Several ex- 
amples of Chinese and Japanese paintings, 
an interesting section of miniature paintings 
(four by Francois Clouet), and a number of 
sculptures from various periods are included. 

The great catholicity of private California 
taste, combined with an ability to select ex- 
cellent examples in any one style or period, 
is made evident in the interesting list of loans 
to the show. Miss Marion Davies, one of the 
heavy lenders, likes, in addition to the great 
Northern painters, Hals, Rembrandt, and 
Rubens, the courtly art of Boucher, Fragon- 
ard, and Greuze, of 18th century France. Mrs. 
L. M. Maitland, Beverly Hills, houses in her 
collection a number of important masters 
that, beginning with the Masolino, conclude 
with Salvador Dali. Fred E. and Mary D. 
Keeler, Los Angeles collectors, reveal in their 
loans an exceptionally complete collection 
of American art that goes back to Gilbert 
Stuart. 


Another collector whose loans to the show 
display a broad taste is Paul Rodman Ma- 
bury whose paintings augment the showing of 
a number of schools, particularly the Italian. 
Mrs. George Madison Millard, Pasadena col- 
lector, has loaned several Italian works, in- 
cluding a fine Luca Della Robbia bas-relief 
of the Madonna and Child. The Moderns,— 
French, German, Italian and Spanish—have 
found a sympathetic welcome in California. 


~ One of the most important abstract collections 


in the world, one which includes the famous 
Nude Descending Stairs by Duchamp, is that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg. From 
~4this-collection comes the Duchamp as well as 
a Rousseau and a Picasso. Mme. Galka E. 
Scheyer, Hollywood, contributes a member of 
German and Polish expressionist works; Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson a superb Corot 
figure piece; and S. Wright-Ludington a 
group of paintings from both the old: master 
and modern fields. Miss Grace-Nicholson, Pa- 
sadena, contributes two Oriental paintings; 
other master works come from the collections 
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Portrait of Mme. Boucher: Francois BoucHEeR 


Famous Boucher Enters Frick Collection 


Francois Boucner’s famous portrait of his 
wife, long one of the most distinguished paint- 
ings in the celebrated David-Weill Collection 
of Paris, has just been acquired by the Frick 
Collection, New York, through Wildenstein & 
Company. The canvas is remarkable for its 
combination of intimacy, charm and keen in- 
tellectual grasp of form and arrangement. 
Added to the three studies of Drawing, Mu- 
sic and Perfume, the four pictures symbol- 





of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. Temple of Los 
Angeles, Mr. and Mrs. David L. Loew of 
Beverly Hills, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Chandler 
of Los Angeles, Mr. Bertram Newhouse of 
New York and the estate of Mrs. Henry A. 
Everett, Pasadena, to mention but a few. 


Praising the exhibit as a triumph for the 
hard working Los Angeles Art Association 
and as one revealing the high quality of pri- 
vate treasures, Arthur Millier, Los Angeles 
Times critic, singled out the groups of paint- 
ings from the Mabury, Wright-Ludington, 
Davies and Loew collections. Particularly note- 
worthy to this critic and to Herman Reuter of 
the Hollywood Citizen-News, is the Tintoretto 
Portrait of a Venetian Magistrate, loaned by 
Mr. Mabury. Listing a number of outstanding 
works, Millier wrote: “There are dozens more 
pieces, loaned by. major or minor painters, 
which strike pure chords, whether great or 
small. And from museums have come notable 
canvases—the Fragonard and Tintoretto from 
San Francisco, the Spanish pictures from San 
Diego—while art dealers have added some of 
the show's finest from various historical -peri- 
ods.” 

The inclusion in the exhibit of a few un- 


[Please turn to page 28] 


izing the Seasons, and the eight panels painted 
for Madame Pompadour’s boudoir at Crecy, 
this portrait will make the Frick Bouchers 
the most important group by this 18th century 
master in any American public or private col- 
lection. 

The delicacy of the color, the crispness of 
the painting, and the freshness of the com- 
position are characteristic of Boucher at his 
best, before the flood of royal orders and the 
responsibilities of Beauvais and the Gobelins 
had begun to stereotoype his invention. Once 
owned by Joseph Bardac, it passed to the 
David-Weill Collection, which was recently 
purchased by the Wildenstein Galleries in 
Paris. 


Other 18th century French masters from the 
David-Weill Collection may be seen at the 
firm’s New York galleries by invitation after 
Nov. 9 (see page 13). 

The Boucher, which was included in the 
notable Burlington House exhibition of French 
painting in 1932, bears two signatures—the 
less conspicuous one on a letter—and is 
dated 1743. Mme. Boucher was then 27 years 
of age and one of -her -husband’s favorite mod- 
els. Resting on her right elbow, she half 
reclines on a rose-colored chaise lounge, in 
a frilled white dress and mop-cap of the 
period, posed against the background of a 
delicately figured golden-brown curtain. The 
slight disorder about her heightens the im- 
pression of a moment out of life. The stand 
at her side, the work-laden stool in front of 
it, the screen at the foot of the couch, the 
small hanging cabinet on the wall, multiply 
the sapient gradations of warm- brown, of 
pale rose to dark red, of clouded white to 
gray-green, with contrasting accents of blue. 
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Sunbathers: WayYLANvDE GREGORY 


Ceramic Humor Sparkles in Whitney Exhibit 


AMERICAN HUMOR, that infectious saving 
grace that has helped a nation over the 
rougher parts of history ever since its hazard- 
ous beginning, steals in and out of the large 
ceramic display at the Whitney Museum like 
a friendly handwave. This native character- 
istic together with dignity and remarkable 
skill are the primary factors revealed in the 
150 examples of American ceramic art, as- 
sembled by the Syracuse Museum and sent 
on a European tour last Spring. In recent 
years this form of “sculptural” art has been 
avidly taken up by American artists, sculp- 
tors and craftsmen who are interested in 
combining unusual forms with color and glaze. 

Russell Barnett Aitken, Waylande Gregory, 
Henry Varnum Poor and Carl Walters are 
perhaps the most entertaining exhibitors. 
There is rustic humor in Gregory’s Ichabod 
Crane, dangling with awkward legs from the 
back of a grazing horse; and in the Kansas 
Madonna (a mare and her colt). Another 
Gregory item is the pair of agile Sunbathers. 
Robert Barnett Aitken shows a trio of beer- 
drinking students and a big-toothed life por- 
trait of himself as a hunter in a red coat and 
clumsy shoes. The familiar ceramic conception 
of Ten Nights in a Bar-reom by Henry Varnum 
Poor claims attention, as does his roughly- 
grained Nude with Alligator. The inimitable 
art of Carl Walters is found in his squatty 
animals and birds and in the bulky nude 
Ella, who sits day-dreaming with terra-cotta 
hair and green eyes. 

Small groups of figures, like the negro group 
of Walter Anderson, the Russian dancers by 
Alexander Blazys and the “Alice in Wonder- 
land” figures by Edris Eckhardt, afford an 
interesting variety. Another is the amusing 
circus group by Viktor Schreckengost in which 
important “head liners” are portrayed, in- 
cluding the six acrobatic Cellinis and the 
master of tattoo Henri the Great, wearing a 
multitude of symbols and insignia. Attention 
is also commanded by the draped porcelain 
figures of Carl Jennewein, the Navajo Indian 
studies by F. Luis Mora, the native American 
Indian contributions in pottery, and the work 
of Sorcha Boru, Paul Bogatay, Ruth Randall 
and Annie Laurie Crawford. Of a more ambi- 
tious nature are the enamel murals of men 
and machines by H. Edward Winter. 

“Technicians working profoundly in the 
art of shapes, glazes and colors compare 
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their results with ceramists who evince a 
special flair for decorative patterns and others 
whose characterization of both human and 
animal forms is piquant as well as amusing,” 
wrote Carlyle Burrows in the New York 
Herald Tribune. “Iw this display the care- 
ful selection which has been made from thou- 
sands of available pieces of pottery shortens 
the view of ceramic art in America to the 
products of a bare fifty representatives. The 
result is a distinguished, as well as a gay 
and entertaining exhibition.” 





Ten Artists—Ten Styles 

Now that the younger group has had its 
say, the Downtown Gallery, New York, is 
showing until Nov. 6, examples by its older 
and better known artists. The group, consist- 
ing of Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, Laurent, Marin, 
O'Keeffe, Sheeler, Cikovsky, Goldthwaite, 
and Spencer Varian, exhibit mostly recent 
examples, now shown for the first time. 

Each exhibit is a statement of the artist’s 
personal contribution to American art. The 
style and subject matter differ widely, and 
the individual quality is much in evidence 
when related to the others in the group. 
While there are only ten artists in the show, 
they symbolize the varied expression of con- 
temporary art, representing realism, lyricism, 
romanticism, abstraction and symbolism. Sub- 
ject matter includes figures, interiors, land- 
scapes, still life, street scenes, industrial 
scenes and portraits. Small alabaster pieces 
by Robert Laurent, prominent sculptor, com- 
plete the exhibition. 





InpiANA ParocuiAL Art: The third exhibi- 
tion of creative work from the parochial high 
schools and colleges of Indiana will open 
Nov. 4 at St. Mary’s College at Notre Dame, 
sponsor of this annual display. The one-man 
jury this year is Professor Sessler who be- 
came head of the-art department of Notre 
Dame University upon the sudden death last 
summer of Professor Emil Jacques. Sister 
Edna, head of the art department of St. Mary’s 
will be in charge ofthe exhibition, to which 
all Catholic schools in Indiana have been in- 
vited. Prizes of $5 and $10 each in vari- 
ous classifications have been offered by Mr. 
Peter Reilly of Indianapolis, and will be 
awarded by Prof. Sessler. 


Cheers and a Plea 


Cueers from within the stockade of the 
conservative camp came to THE Art Dicest 
following the publication of the letter from 
a “Provincetown Boat Painter” in the Oct. 1 
issue. The voice of Guy Wiggins, well-known 
artist, was heard in the following letter: 

“Permit me to thank you for printing the 
anonymous letter, the reply of a ‘Painter of 
Boats.’ To me, an old friend and admirer of 
Tue Art Dicest, it came at a very opportune 
time and I believe you have made many 
friends and retained many old ones by the 
space you have given in printing it in full. 

“I know there is no surer way of showing 
contempt than by silence, but it seems there 
must be exceptions to every rule, and in this 
day of rackets (I know of no better word 
to describe some of the activities of the art 
world today than to allude to them as rackets), 
it comes as a sort of a balm to read a letter 
such as that written by a ‘Painter of Boats.’ 

“With so many dealers touting the genius 
of the School of Paris, with the Museum of 
Modern Art ‘discovering’ a simple Negro 
worker in stone and most probably ruining 
his whole outlook upon life by so much pub- 
licity, and with the gullible American Par- 
venues falling over themselves in acquiring 
the most superficial fragments (the studio 
scrapings) of the ‘masters’ of the School of 
Paris, and with so many art writers seeking 
often for the sensational, whereby they may 
exercise their weary brains and their falter- 
ing pens, brings to my mind a case in point 
which happened at my art school this past 
summer. 

“The example was a young boy, 16 years 
old, who had never studied art before. His art 
training had consisted of the usual drawing 
and painting course taught in high schools. 
This young boy at the end of four weeks 
painting in landscape, figure and still life 
was producing canvases with all the ear-marks 
of Matisse, although he had never heard of 
him or seen any pictures by him. I mention 
this example only because it gave me food 
for thought; the thought being that if a boy 
wholly untaught could do this in but four 
weeks, what artistic value could the pictures 
possess which he could so closely reproduce? 

“Could you treat with the contempt they 
deserve (silence) some. of the activities of 
these racketeers, and so do your part in en- 
couraging the more seriously minded of the 
younger artists today?” 





Paris Honors Americans 


Awards in the American section of the 
Paris Exposition have been announced. 
Paintings: Grand Medal of Honor, William 
J. Glackens; Diplome D’Honneur, Nichols, 
Higgins, Lie, Lawson, Kronberg; Gold Medal, 
Brook, McFee; Silver Medal, Beal, Barnett, 
Kuhn, Kroll, Speicher; Bronze Medal, Wat- 
kins, Crochett, Shrady. 

Sculpture: First, Howard, Velsey; Second, 
Davidson, Hazeltine, Chapin; Third, McLeod, 
Manship, Bell, Whitney; Fourth, Smolin, 
Davis, Scudder; Fifth, Hoffman. The awards 
were made on October 17, with Gilbert White 
acting as chairman of the jury. 





Benton’s Biast: Thomas Benton,~ flying 
west after the opening of his exhibition at 
the Associated American Artists Gallery in 
New York, relieved himself of these thoughts 
on the Braque first prize at Carnegie: “It has 
no more importance than those stitchings 
ladies do when they have nothing else to do. 
Not that the good ladies don’t do it extremely 
well, but the goods they produce are about 
as important as this kind of painting.” 
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Message from Leutze 


Apropos of the National Park Commission’s 
recent criticism of Leutze’s Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware, the “Sun Dial” of the New 
York Sun subpoenaed the artist from the 
Great Beyond to defend himself. Mr. Leutze, 
because of the peculiarities of the case, was 
without counsel: 


Mr. Leutze, please take the witness stand! 
What is your full name? 
Emmanuel Leutze. 
You are an artist? 
I was an artist. 
Do you remember painting the picture 
Washington Crossing the Delaware? 
I am never allowed to forget it. 
om” * a” 


In that painting there has been much criti- 
cism of the fact George Washington is stand- 
ing up in the boat. 

You're telling me! 

Why did you depict George standing in the 
boat? Was there any evidence that he stood 
up during that trip across the Delaware? 

No, but there was no evidence that he sat 
down, either. 

Why, in the absence of evidence either way, 
did you depict him standing? 

All heroes look more convincing standing 
than sitting. 

All heroes? 

Well, except heroes of sit-down strikes. 

a” + + 
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As a matter of fact, isn’t it entirely pos- 
sible that Washington did stand up in the 
boat, Mr. Leutze? 

s I sincerely think so, although it may not 
rt have been from choice. 

g What do you mean? 
S. 

(S$ 


- 


Well, transportation had its curious ethics 
even in those days. Maybe nobody would get 


ie up and give him a seat. 

cS But Washington was the Father of His 
of Country. 

n Yes, but on a night like that you wouldn’t 
d get up for your mother. 

ry 7” * - 


The National Park Commission says no 
man in his senses would stand up in an open 
boat in an icejammed river, Mr. Leutze. 

y The National Park Commission would sit 
down on an escalator, with or without ice. 

Washington was in his senses, was he not? 
he Yes, and he would have crossed the Dela- 
ware standing in a kiddie-kar if he had made 
up his mind to. 











What for? 
To get on the other side. 

he * * ” 
d. If you were to do Washington Crossing the 
i. National Park—beg pardon—the Delaware 
t over again would you do it the same way, 
tt, Mrs. Leutze? 
t- No; I would put in two Washingtons, one 

standing and one sitting. 
d Wouldn’t that be stretching things? 
id. Yes, but it’s the only way to end this yawp- 
' = ing about the painting. 
ds 
ite Bupcet anv Barter: Progressive Arts, New 

York, in its exhibition of paintings, prints. 

sculpture and photography by members, of- 
ng ~~ fers two plans to facilitate purchases among 
a the middle class: time payments to suit in- 
rm come, and barter, any exchange mutually 
hts agreeable to artist and buyer. “Tradition has 
sas placed art on a pedestal,” says the gallery. 
ngs “The erroneous conviction has persisted that 
do. only the more fortunate leisured persons may 
ely acquire works of art. It is our contention 
out that art belongs also to the person of average 





means, who comprise the great majority.” 
Ist November, 1937 
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Benton, Historian of “Backwoods America” 


A Frew years back a strong wave of na- 
tionalism struck American art. Artists who 
had been content in portraying what was then 
the order of the day, lifted up their heads and 
peered about them, suddenly intent on record- 
ing the “American Scene.” 

Thomas Benton, one of the important lead- 
ers in this movement, has vagabonded in al- 
most every part of the country in his zeal 
to bring to life the “true” character of Ameri- 
ca. In his newly published autobiography, 
An Artist in America, these travels as well as 
his life have been frankly written about in an 
entertaining manner. Original drawings for 
the 64 two-color illustrations in the book are 
on view at the galleries of the Associated 
American Artists, New York, until Nov. 6. 
Supplementing the show is a group of work 
by Missouri artists, sponsored by Mr. and 
Mrs. Benton. 

The people who most attract Benton’s in- 
terest are of the South—the share-croppers, 
the religion-crazed, frustrated poor whites and 
the music-loving, romantic blacks. Lanky cow- 
boys, coal miners and river men also play 
their parts. Benton describes his adventures 
along the Mississippi, the cotton fields of the 
deep South, in the Ozark Mountains, in boom 
towns of the oil lands, and in great farming 
and industrial regions. New York is also men- 
tioned and pictured, for Benton has been 
closely associated with its artistic and intel- 
lectual life for many years. But even in the 
drawings of Fourteenth Street and Union 
Square, the artist still gets a Middle-Western 
flavor, in spite of the bustling activity and the 
clusters of advertising lights. 

To Carlyle Burrows of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the show is “a tale in itself 
of his rough-and-ready Americanism. A tire- 
less worker, Benton records almost every 
characterful thing he sees, and his horizons 
are as wide as America is long. These draw- 
ings, in jagged thrusts of pen and ink, strip- 
ping American types to their raw-boned es- 
sentials and putting all to the test of his in- 
nate humor, are revealing, brittle comments 
on backwoods America. There is not a soul- 
stirring incident in the lot—but they are as 
tell-tale as Yankee dialogue.” 


The artists represented in the Missouri 
group are Everett Spruce, Joseph Meert, Fred- 
erick Shane, Laurence Adams, John de Mar- 
telly, Bernard Steffen, James Fitzgerald, Jack- 


son Pollack, James Gant and Don Brown; and 
the sculptor, Lewis Andersen, who shows 
eight wood carvings. Frederick Shane has the 
largest number of works on view; other in- 
teresting contributions are found in the stark- 
ness of Bernard Steffen’s conception of a 
sandstorm Eviction, Laurence Adam’s Wo- 
man Walking on Railroad Tracks and the 
shaky water color of a broken down car, 
We Travelled Missouri, by James Fitzgerald. 

Calling this group an harmonious accom- 
paniment to the Benton show, Mr. Burrows 
added: “Somewhat independent parts are skill- 
fully played by John de Martelly, with his 
well acclaimed Economic Discussion, by 
Joseph Meert, painter of a tender, inimitable 
Threshing, and by Jackson Pollack in his 
impressionistic Threshing—but it is an alto- 
gether pro-Benton group. Missouri is blossom- 
ing new talent under his teaching.” 





Outdoor Advertising Prizes 


In the early hours of Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 19, a group of twelve nationally known 
advertising executives, artists and designers 
completed their exacting task of judging the 
winners and exhibitors of the Second Out- 
door Advertising Award Competition for 24 
Sheet Posters sponsored by Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Incorporated. They were struck by the 
increasing use of modern treatment and the 
number of unusual technique employed in 
the entries. 

Out of the 150 entered designs which were 
judged worthy of exhibition, the following 
awards were made: First prize, $3,000, to 
Gustave Sigritz, art director, Young & Rubi- 
cam; second prize, $1,000, to Rollin C. Smith, 
art director, N. W. Ayer & Co.; third prize, 
$500, to Robert T. Stewart, art director, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson; fourth prize, $250, Stanford 
Briggs, art director, McCann-Erickson; fifth 
prize, $250, Burton E. Goodloe, art director, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 





Barritt iN NortH Carouina: Robert Car- 
lyle Barritt, artist of New Hope, is exhibiting 
a group of his recent paintings at the new 
Art Museum of Greensboro (North Caro- 
lina), until Nov. 15. The exhibition consists 
of 24 oils, mostly landscapes painted in the 
Delaware Valley at New Hope, where the 
artist has lived for the past three years. 


River Boat: THomas Benton (Drawing from An Artist in America) 
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THE MOST PUZZLING SITUATION pondered 
upon by the critics at the 1937 Carnegie In- 
ternational was not so much the awarding of 
the $1,000 first prize to a Braque, abstraction, 
but the fact that an awry world can paint 
so cheerfully. Henry McBride of the New York 
Sun, who failed to describe his annual tedi- 
ous journey into Pittsburgh (with the ex- 
ception of the mention of Pittsburghers leav- 
ing the city for a football game), actually 
gave a long, detailed account of the show. 


“Just as though the world were not suffi- 
ciently topsy-turvy already, Pittsburgh puts 
on a pretty good show of international art,” 
wrote Mr. McBride. “What’s the inner mean- 
ing of this? Do not the artists know that prac- 
tically every country in Europe is rattling 
sabers at its neighbors and that even our 
own marvelously comfortable country is do- 
ing a little rattling itself? Or is it that art 
thrives in the midst of turmoil? Some do 
say that art is an ‘escape’! If that were so, 
there would be plenty of people to look down 
on the artists for daring to sit in their studios 
and do knitting the while Rome is burning. 


“There is, to be sure, the famous ex- 
ample of that woman who looked up from 
her stitching during the most furious days 
of the French Revolution to nod the signal 
for another head to be chopped off—but no 
one that I ever heard of spoke of the quality 
of her work. I have sometimes wondered if 
her stitching were perfect, or at least as per- 
fect as the pictures these placid modern paint- 
ers paint as bombs fall on Shanghai, Madrid 
and other places.” 


Preponderance of Joy 

Gay is the word used by Edward Alden 
Jewell to describe the International in the 
New York Times: “It isn’t the subject-mat- 
ter; it isn’t at all a preponderance of night- 
club or bucolic humor. The show seems gay 
because it is so full of high-spirited absorp- 
tion in just the art itself, as conceived up to 
one’s light, of painting. A troubled and ill-tem- 
pered and bewildered and weary social order 


A Layman Looks at the Carnegie Prize 
Winner Through the Eyes of Will B. 
Johnstone, Cartoonist. Courtesy of Mr. 
Johnstone and New York World Telegram. 
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Carnegie Aftermath: Critics Puzzled by Note of Joy, Not Braque Prize 


is left to settle its problems, as such problems 
in the end always are settled, while the art- 
ists of two hemispheres go about their own 
particular pursuit and find in the performance 
manifest joy.” 

Mr. Jewell described the first prize winner 
by Braque “a deft enough piece of cubist 
theorizing . . . One ventures the guess that it 
was to a distinguished artist’s oeuvre rather 
than to this particular example that the jury 
wished to pay tribute; also the guess that 
this has often been the jury procedure (re- 
membering the Matisse first prize of a dec- 
ade ago and the Picasso first that followed 
after a short interval) .” 


Braque’s “Pallid Piece” 

If the Braque was hard for the people of 
Pittsburgh to understand, it was also hard 
for Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram to 
“take.” For, if this critic did make the re- 
mark last year that the Braque entry was 
the best in the show, she has changed her 
mind about the present selection. “This year 
he falls down,” she remarked. And the 
Yellow Cloth, in her judgment is “a pallid 
piece indeed, monotonous in color, unin- 
ventive in the painter’s too insistent empha- 
sis on dotted lines for decorative interest.” 

Of the rest of the show, Miss Genauer 
wrote: “They come from lands racked daily 
by shellfire or terror-stricken at the possibil- 
ity of internal strife of followers of opposing 
ideologies, or blistered with labor trouble. 
And yet, though the philosophers will tell 
you that art to be valid should be woven of 
the very stuff of human experience, no faint 
echo of world unrest disturbs the almost dis- 
tressing cheerfulness of these pictures. It is 
as though the painters barricaded themselves 
in their studios, shutting out all unpleasant 
sights and sounds, to concentrate instead on 
plump nudes, colorful still-lifes or the mem- 
ory of verdant landscapes.” 


Finds Awards Provocative 


Dorothy Grafly, heartily welcomed back by 
the art world after resuming her old position 
as art critic of the Philadelphia Record, was 
just as frank as ever. She wrote of the 
Frenchman who fathered cubism and was 
awarded top honors at the International: “The 
award is provocative when weighed against 
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—“An abstraction by Georges Braque, French 
life of objects and something like a spook, “wins first prize of 
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recent studio cries that cubism is a dead issue, 
and that even abstraction, to which it led with 
swift logic, is equally defunct. Perhaps the 
jurors, two Europeans and two Americans, 
are paying respect to the dead; perhaps in 
the midst of so much that is purely story- 
telling they, as painters nurtured by a gen- 
eration preoccupied with technical experi- 
ments, are championing the occultism of art- 
for-art’s sake. 

“Certain it is that the French are resting 
on their laurels and that, judging by other 

‘sections in the exhibitions, their international 

influence is on the wane. In spite of the 
‘precious’ aspect of the many isms introduced 
by Paris during the last 50 years, art seems 
to be returning to a more general appeal, 
with recourse to subject matter readily un- 
derstood by the average citizen. An objec- 
tive group looks promising, according to 
wards composition is apparent throughout the 
show, with its strongest manifestation in the 
American section, where painters concern 
themselves primarily with what they see 
about them in their native land, from farms 
to barber shops. 

“This burst of reportorial art is almost child- 
like, with its emphasis upon the visual aspect 
of things rather than upon emotional aware- 
ness of them.” 


Rental Rebels Return 


After “the slump in the American section 
last year, caused by the rental issue,” the na- 
tive group Jooks promising, according to 
Jerome Klein of the New York Post. “Of 
the thirty-odd artists who really count in Car- 
negie’s American group, about two-thirds 
stayed out of the 1936 show in an attempt to 
win the demand for rentals,” explained Mr. 
Klein. 

“Americans are also put in a more favor- 
able light through the somewhat dimmed 
luster of the French. Though Braque won 
first prize and Gromaire an honorable men- 
tion, the French do not begin to match their 
brilliant showing of a year ago. Many top- 
notchers, particularly Picasso, have sent old 
work of an indifferent quality. And the pres- 
ence of rank tripe by Doumergue, Van Don- 
gen, Constantin and Braitou Sala (Paris is 
celebrated for two kinds of art: the most 
meretricious and the most meritorious) slight- 
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ly spoils one’s taste for the fine things by 
Matisse, Chagall, Leger, Lurcat and others. 
A splendid Soutine, first to be shown at 
Carnegie, is the only important new note in 
the French section.” 


American “Honor Role” 


Among the works selected for laudation 
from the American section by the critics (some 
unanimously) are: Mountain Splendor by 
Henry Mattson; Earth Glow by Millard 
Sheets; Dust to Dust (first honorable men- 
tion), Robert Phillip, the carefully composed 
figure subject On the Terrace by Sidney Lauf- 
man; Alexander Brook’s portrait of a child, 
The Cautious Visitor, “completely out of line” 
with his average work; Waiting, a bitter 
satire on the unemployed by C. G. Nelson; 
Boris Deutsch’s Share Croppers; Stephen Et- 
nier’s Adolescence, which puts him in a new 
light as a figure painter; the rustic Ordway 
Barn, by Waldo Peirce; Raphael Soyer’s 
frankly intimate Back Stage; Victor by 
George Biddle; Sunday Morning by Charles 
Burchfield; Franklin Watkins’ Solitaire, hav- 
ing humor and pathos; Brood Mare’s Return 
by Vaughn Flannery; the refreshing Spring 
Landscape with Blooming Tree by Georgina 
Klitgaard; A. S. Baylinson’s ponderous and 
rich figure piece My Daughters; Wheat with 
Farmer by Joe Jones; A Young Woman by 
Isabel Bishop; the familiar but still impres- 
sive Girl Thinking by Kuniyoshi; T. P. and 
Jake by Thomas Benton; Abram Poole’s Mo- 
tif Dominica; the sharp, deeisive Flower 
Makers, in which Arnold Blanch “shakes off 
the old hesitancies;” Illinois River Town by 
Doris Lee; Peter Blume’s Parade; Portrait 
in the Woods by John Carroll; Candide by 
William Gropper; The Ghost City by Paul 
Burlin; Christina by Bernard Karfiol; Re- 
verie by Morris Kantor; City Interior by 
Charles Sheeler; The Blue Necklace by Eu- 
gene Speicher and Menagerie under the Big 
Top, a familiar circus creation by Henry G. 
Keller. 





Richmond's 41st 


Termed by a local critic as one of the best 
in its history, the 41st Annual Exhibition of 
Richmond, Indiana, selected and juried by 
one man, Henrik Mayer of the John Herron 
Art Institute, was held last month at Rich- 
mond approximately 100 paintings were hung. 

John M. King, instructor in the Dayton Art 
Institute carried off first honors with his oil, 
Rain over Wheeling, which won the $25 Ella 
W. Comstock prize. The Magdalena Petty 
Lontz prize of $20 was won by Elmer Holzap- 
fel for his Sixth Round, termed the second 
best painting in the show. Water color honors 
went to Carolyn Bradley, Ohio State Univer- 
sity art instructor, who won for the second 
time the Elizabeth Marvel Quiggg award. In 
the student division the honors went to Jane 
Hewitt, young student of Morton High School. 

The following were designated for honorable 
mention: Harold McWhinney, Wayne Nicely, 
Kenneth Gregg, Roland D. Osborne, Charles 
Barnes, and, in the student division, Martha 
Clark. 





Weser anp La More To Speak: Max Weber 
national chairman of the American Artists 
Congress, and Chet La More, president of 
the Artists Union, will speak in a symposium 
held in connection with the exhibition of art 
instructors’ work which the Teachers Union 
of New York is sponsoring at the American 
Artists School, 131 West 14th Street, New 
York. The symposium will take place on 
Nov. 7 at 2 P. M. The exhibition will con- 
tinue until Nov. 21. 


Ist November, 1937 








Picture No. 101: Done KincmMan 


They All Agreed on Kingman’s ‘Picture No. 101’ 


THE ONLY PAINTING to receive the unani- 
mous vote of the three juries of selection— 
conservative, intermediate and radical—at the 
Oakland Art Gallery’s fifth annual water color 
show in October was Dong Kingman’s Pic- 
ture No. 101. This unusually satisfying water 
color is described by H. L. Dungan of the Oak- 
land Tribune as having a “strange, high emo- 
tion” in color. 

“Kingman tells a simple tale of trees and 
land and sky,” wrote Mr. Dungan. “Colors 
fall in masses. The land lies down, as it 
should, three human figures are in the middle 
distance, and somewhere far, far beyond them 
must be an horizon. Here and there we see a 
touch of Dong Kingman’s Chinese ancestry. 
Perhaps he could not have done so well with- 
out that rich heritage.” 

The Tribune’s critic was pleased with the 
results of the Oakland show. It was not 
surprising to find good works there, but what 
was surprising to Mr. Dungan was to find 
that there were “no really bad works in the 
show. Some come close to it, and there are 
others we wouldn’t get out of breath pursuing, 
but the judgment of the judges is sound in the 
main ... There is little radicalism in the ex- 
hibition. The running line and color blotch 
style of Americana is still with us, but in few 
numbers; nudes are two, but not exciting. 
And there is a lot of sound painting in our 
present day style of lusty expression.” 


Each of the 146 exhibitors was represented 
by one work with the exception of George 
Post, guest of honor, who showed three. 
The print department was generously sprinkled 
with good examples. Mr. Dungan made special 
mention of the following pictures: Frances 
Lieberman’s Pink Ballet, “living and moving,” 
James A. Holden’s Cleaning Up, a poetic in- 
terpretation of cypress trees and a man tossing 
limbs into a wagon; Chinese Camp, Marin 
County, a view of buildings and seashore, 
by Arthur O. Johnson; Natasha Smith’s Desert 
Life, three deer running; The Canadian Rock- 
ies by William S. Rice; Yoshida Sekido’s 
Glimpse of Golden Gate Park, a night scene 
with park lights among trees; A Little Rest, 
painted on silk in the Japanese manner by 
Hagiwara Seiyen, a pupil of Sekido; Emmett 
Teague’s Hill Top, a study of goats in action; 
Coast Range, a sketch of hills and houses by 
L. E. de Joiner; James Budd Dixon’s San 
Francisco Flats, “leaning up hill;” Street 
Corner, with human beings wandering about, 
by Hamilton A. Wolf; and Erle Loran’s Late 
Afternoon, North Coast, in which the artist 
“shows more warmth than he does in oil.” 

The juries of selection: Conservative, Wil- 
liam R. Cameron, Eugen Neuhaus, Emmett 
Teague; Intermediate, William A. Gaw, James 
A. Holden, Maurice Logan; Radical, John 
Haley, Florence Ingalsbe Tufts, Glenn Wes- 
sels. 





Metal’s “O’Keeffe” 


THE LATEST CHALLENGE by American color 
reproduction craftsmen to the legend of 
European supremacy is the publication of 
The Work of Georgia O’Keeffe, A Portfolio 
of Twelve Paintings (Knight Publishers, $50.) 
Under the supervision of Bernard Metal of 
New York, the plates, printed on specially 
made paper, establish a high note in faithful 
color recording. The process is hand work 
in offset, and under the trade name of Litho- 
tex the same craftsmen have been producing 
the remarkable series of color reproductions 
currently included in Scribner's Magazine. 

The paintings of Georgia O'Keeffe, while not 
done in the heavy impasto which often con- 
founds the reproduction artisans, have a deli- 
cacy and subtlety of color and light values 
that defy most processes. In the present work 
the amount of hand work done on the plates, 
correcting the transcribing of value, is prob- 


ably the most important phase of the work. 
The mechanical process of photographing is 
merely a minor operation that precedes the 
careful hand reworking. Produced under union 
labor in New York, the reproductions invite 
immediate comparison with that done in 
Vienna, erstwhile center of the color repro- 
duction industry. 


The portfolio, containing representative ex- 
amples of the artist’s work—her White Barn, 
Skull and Roses, Calla Lilies, etc—is ‘issued 
in two editions. A General Limited Edition of 
1050 copies is issued at $50, while a De 
Luxe Edition of 100 copies signed by the art- 
ist is issued at $¥00. 

——I 

Mopern Frencw- iN OKLAHOMA: Ainder the 
sponsorship of the Junigr “keague, a showing 
of French modern paintings from the Findlay 


Galleries, New York, is current at the new 
Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City. 
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/ Les Demoiselles d Avignon: Pasto Picasso 


Picasso in Dual New York Exhibitions 


For THE SECOND CONSECUTIVE YEAR Pablo 
Picasso ushers in the season at two of New 
York’s important art firms. “Twenty Years 
in the Evolution of Piccaso, 1903 to 1923” 
is the title of the exhibition which will open 
at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries on Nov. 
2, to continue until Nov. 20. At the Valentine 
Gallery on Nov. 8 will open an exhibition 
called “Twenty Paintings by Picasso Through 
1937.” 

The Seligmann exhibition is planned as a 
successor to the fine Picasso showing of the 
Blue and Rose Periods held in this gallery 
last year. The gallery has purposely included 
three pictures of the Blue Period, not only 
to link this exhibition to the previous one, 
but also to show the departure from this 
“naturalistic” style to Cubism, through the 
intermediate period of the Negroid works, and 
subsequent return in the years 1920-1923 to 
the Classical tradition. Also. included is one 
example of recent years (1933), although it 
transcends the dates of the exhibition, to 
mark the evolution to more recent years. 

At the same time the gallery is presenting 
to the American public for the first time a 
selection of the famous group of Picassos from 
the Jacques Doucet Collection. The outstand- 
ing picture in this group is the well-known 
Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon, a canvas painted 
in 1907 and measuring almost eight feet 
square. This painting was given the place of 
honor in the Doucet home, being set in the 
wall at the entrance to the “Studio” which 
housed the collection of 20th century art. It 
is by far the largest canvas that Picasso has 
ever painted, with the exception of the re- 
cently completed mural for the Spanish Pa- 
vilion of this year’s Paris Exposition. 

The frames around the pictures of the 
Doucet Collection were designed and executed 
by Pierre Legrain for the Doucet family. Le- 
grain, who died young, was called the most 
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famous bookbinder and artistic craftsman that 
France has produced in the past, century. In 
addition to the Doucet pictures and exhibits 
from certain other private European sources, 
the following American collectors are lend- 
ing: Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., Leonard C. Han- 
na, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. William Averell Harri- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. William S. Paley, and 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 

Included in the exhibition at the Valentine 
Gallery will be paintings Picasso did in 1937, 
but 1936 is a blank year. Mr. Dudensing, in 
assembling the show, tried to give a well- 
rounded picture of Picasso’s career, with em- 
phasis on the more recent “abstractionist” 
period. Further details, together with resumés 
of critical comment, will appear in the next 
issue. 





Rural Arts 

A most useful and interesting book has 
been published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in New York, under the title “Handi- 
crafts of the Southern Highlands.” The sub- 
ject is authoritatively treated by Allen H. 
Eaton of the Department of Surveys of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Anyone interested in the rural handicraft 
movement and the wider use of handicrafts, 
would do well to consult this book. It is 
admirably illustrated from 58 photographs 
taken especially for the work by Doris Ul- 
mann, who combines artistry with a real de- 
sire that her photographs shall be human 
records serving some useful purpose. 

The author covers in admirable fashion 
such. subjects as “The Mountain Handicrafts 
of Pioneer Days” and “The Revival of the 
Handicrafts and Their Present Day Practice.” 
All types of handicrafts and their various as- 
pects are treated in a thorough and scholarly 
manner. 





Kucera’s Murals 


Joun Kucera’s three large murals of Wo- 
men in Industry, Women in the Market Place 
and Pioneer Women, have been completed 
for the Gimbel’s Store in Philadelphia. Eighty. 
six artists of Philadelphia and vicinity com- 
peted in the Gimbel contest for the first 
prize of $1,800 won by Kucera. Four other 
painters, Charles Ward, Emily C. Campion, 
Katherine Milhous and Richard Rogers, were 
awarded honorable mentions with cash 
awards. 

Dorothy Grafly, writing in the Philadelphia 
Record, said: “Kucera is young, and these are 
his first murals. They mark a milestone in 
his career as a painter, and have deepened 
his ability to handle complex composition 
through organization of color and mass. Per- 
haps more than any other commission handed 
recently to a Philadelphian, they show how 
opportunity to produce can develop the art 
of the individual.” 

Miss Grafly also remarked on the excellent 
example set by this department store: “A 
city that gets behind its artists and gives 
them a chance to produce is not only doing 
itself a favor but contributing constructively 
to the future of art in America. When the 
purchaser is neither a museum nor a collec- 
tor, but a great department store, the artist 
is presented with an audience potentially as 
large as the population of the city itself, and 
as varied as are the interests of a city.” 


ao 
Titian’s Nephew 

A life-size, free-standing statue of John the 
Baptist by Titian’s grand-nephew, Tiziano As- 
petti, has been acquired by the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, from the 
Brummer Galleries, New “York. With Mos- 
chino’s Mars and Venus this work gives the 
Nelson Gallery two signed Italian Renais- 
sance sculptures. 

Aspetti, who worked in Padua, Venice and 
Pisa, lived between 1565 and 1607. He was 
a pupil of Jacopo Sansevino, but apparently 
was more influenced by Alessandro Vittorio. 
During his Paduan period he showed a strong 
Donatello influence. 

The St. John is carved from a warm colored 
sandstone completely in the round and was 
apparently for a chapel containing a baptismal 
font. It is not known when the work left 
Italy, but for years it was in a private col- 
lection in England. The Baptist is depicted in 
self-deprecating humility, clothed, not in “soft 
raiment,” but rudely in a goat skin. The work 
has less of the 16th century elegance than 
would be expected from a pupil of Sansovino, 
and the realism of the earlier century exhib- 
ited in Donatello’s work resides in the atti- 
tude of the saint’s hands and his limp auto- 
da-fe. Mixed with this feeling is an emotional 
realism, particularly in the facial features, that 
anticipates the spirit of Baroque art which 
was yet to come. 

The signature is partly obliterated and 
now reads “Opus Titiani . . . I. F.,” which tal- 
lies with that used upon San Francesco Della 
Vigna work in Venice, signed “Opus Titiani 
Aspeti F.” 








Desicn Laporatory Continues: The De- 
sign Laboratory, until last June a part of 
the Federal Art Project in New York City, 
has been incorporated into the Federation 
Technical School at 116 East 16th St. The 
school is sponsored by the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians—a C.LO. affiliate. Courses in indus- 
trial design and city planning are to be given 
this year at the school. 
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Lack of Unity 


To Siiwta SkwELsky, art editor of the 
Washington Post, the two most striking build- 
ings at the Paris Exposition were the rival 
pavilions of the U. S. S. R. and of Germany. 
Both, she found, are incongruous imitations 
of American skyscrapers, built of materials 
not suited for architectural forms that are 
meant to endure. 

“The German architecture at the exposi- 
tion,” she writes, “is vertical, but heavy and 
solid. It is, however, impressive and quite 
striking. The U. S. S. R. pavilion seems the 
most amusing. The building is frankly imita- 
tive of a skyscraper in miniature, and the re- 
duction of proportions gives it the aspect of 
some hard cake in superposed layers, held to- 
gether by an iced frosting. On top of this 
cake are the superb sculptured figures of a 
man and a woman, defying the world together, 
advancing their raised hands holding the 
scythe toward the conquest of a distant but 
absolutely tangibile future. It is by far the 
best piece of sculpture in the Paris Exposi- 
tion. iif 

“Only the point is that those figures are 
two-thirds as high as the whole building. And 
their emplacement on top of it accentuates its 
look of layer-cake. It is absolutely unrelated 
to the architecture and demonstrates once 
more the folly of arbitrarily separating archi- 
tecture from architecture decoration, the neces- 
sity we have, both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, of returning to the medieval conception 
of the architect-master, directing his col- 
laborators, whose works are co-ordinated to 
the building. 

“The sculptured figures are attracting a 
great deal of attention to their creator, a 
hitherto almost unknown young Russian wo- 
man, who has shown in them a vigor and an 
‘elan’ such as one rarely sees, especially in 
feminine work. For sculpture has always been 
considered a virile art. We all remember the 
famous Leonardo da Vinci versus Michel- 
angelo argument on the superiority of paint- 
ing over sculpture. Michelangelo, a fierce 
Gothic in spite of all his knowledge of an- 
tiquity, believed sculpture was the far superi- 
or art, being essentially masculine, monu- 
mental, a unit in itself though part of archi- 
tecture, a thing of outdoors and sun light, 
worked by the strength of a man’s arms, 
carved out of rock or modeled out of clay, part 
of the earth itself. But Leonardo subtly an- 
swered that because of this exactly painting 
was superior, being all mental, involving no 
physical labor, no dust and no dirt and no 
material fatigue, an art of leisure that can be 
practiced in refined surroundings accompanied 
by the sound of music, an altogether higher 
art, quintessence of the mind. Leonardo won 
the debate. 

“It was the beginning of another era, when 
little by little both sculpture and painting 
began to disengage themselves from the 
mother—architecture—till finally the separa- 
tion became in the 19th century complete. 
Architecture degenerated altogether, until its 
present 20th century rebirth. But the rebirth 
is partial only, because both in Europe and 
America, except in unique cases, we have 
no collaboration between the architect and 
the decorators whether mural painters or 
sculptors. The U. S. S. R. pavilion is a typical 
European example of this lack of unity and 
interrelation, just as many of New York’s 
skyscrapers are typical American examples of 
the same lack of unity .. . 

“Architecturally, then, where are we going? 
This, I believe, is for America to say—and 
America only. Though its contribution to the 
Paris Fair is until now unfinished (and the 
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Half Nude: Abert STERNER 


Albert Sterner Seen Again After Three Years 


ALBERT STERNER, veteran artist, whose rec- 
ognition was gained with nocturnal nudes, 
fluently painted still lifes and other studio 
compositions, has of late taken his paint box 
out-of-doors to revel in brilliant sunlight and 
the singing greens of summer. In his first ex- 
hibition in three years at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries, New York, during November, Sterner 
includes several of these landscapes, painted 
at his summer home in Richmond, Mass. 

This new departure came after years of 
working with form and figures. Portraying 
character was more important then, but now 
that Sterner has gotten out in the sunlight, 
he is more intent on placing strong light 


effects against lucid shadows, as in the study 
of the young student occupied with his books 
on a spacious, verdant lawn. Another vivid 
portrait is a dudish Negro in yellow against 
a green background, jovially labelled Robert 
of Pinehurst. 

So much released freedom and ease is re- 
vealed in these later works, that one wonders 
why Sterner, now nearing 75, did not climb 
over the fence to the “plein air” field before. 
It is as though he had just found out how 
pleasant country lanes and lawns could be. 
His work echoes this same happy discovery. 
Still reminiscent of former days, however, is 
a sturdy half-nude, one of the show’s features. 





plans did not appear very promising), Europe 
knows well she is not to judge American archi- 
tectural achievements by that pavilion. Some 
of the best European artists are in the New 
World now, contributing to the ‘injection’ 
which brings to an artistically unexploited 
country, holding so many possibilities, what 
age-old cultures have of best. It is Europeans, 
like Saarinen, the president of Cranbrook 
Academy, and some others, who are the first 
to teach that true architecture is an ex- 
pression of the fundamental form of time 
and also an expression of the material se- 
lected.” 





HeypenryK Moves: The framing house of 
A. J. Heydenryk, Jr. established in Amster- 
dam, Holland, in 1845, announces its removal 
from 36 West 57th Street, New York to 65 
West 56th Street. Mr. Henri Heydenryk 
opened the United States branch two years 
ago. 


Crediting the Creator 


The following letter came from R. P. 
Tolman, acting director of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Collection of Fine Arts: 
“In your editorial ‘A Solomon Solution’, you 
ask the question—‘Who should sign the sculp- 
tures, the artist who designed them or the 
stone cutter who did the actual work?’ 

“If you write an article, the man who sets 
the type does not sign it even if he designed 
the type and printed it on paper he made 
himself. The person who creates an idea is 
the one who should have the credit whether 
its final form is in type, marble, bronze, or a 
Sunday comic.” 





O’Hara at Joun Herron: Eliot O’Hara, 
American artist, is conducting an intensive 
course in water color painting at the John 
Herron Art School, Indianapolis, until the 
middle of November. 


ll 





BEHIND THE NEws that Booth Tarkington’s 
latest novel is about Mr. Rumbin, Art Dealer, 
and that he has just acquired three notable 
old master paintings lies a tale of resource- 
fulness that does real credit to the master of 
Little Orvie, and the downy-cheeked lad of 
Seventeen. The new acquisitions to the novel- 
ist’s collection in Kennebunkport, Me., are 
Portrait of an Author, by Jacopo Pontoromo; 
Portrait of Menaud d’Aure, Viscount d Aster, 
by an early 16th century French master; and 
Sibylla of Tibur Before Emperor Augustus, 
by Jan de Beer. The new novel, Rumbin Gal- 
leries (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), is the crea- 
tion of one those fascinating international 
types born and bred to connoisseurship. 


The story has been told already in the 
Saturday Evening Post by Gramme Lorimer. 
It seems that Lorimer, a guest of Tarkington 
at Kennebunkport one day, noticed a_por- 
trait which captivated him completely. In- 
quiring of his host, Lorimer learned that it 
was Portrait of an Author by Pontoromo, 
one of the outstanding late Florentine paint- 
ers of the Renaissance. The subject had that 
certain nobility of mien that comes of fol- 
lowing the craft of writing. Then, in the com- 
pany of the two other distinguished literary 
lights Tarkington told of a sad dilemma. 

The Pontoromo was loaned from the Silber- 
man Galleries of New York, where Tarking- 
ton had first spied it. He wanted to own it. 
Messrs. E. & A. Silberman, however, valued 
the painting highly and, in terms of dollars 
and cents, higher than Tarkington’s royalties 
could reach. However, Messrs. Silberman, 


Portrait of an Author: Jacopo pA PontoroMo 





Booth Tarkington Buys Old Master; 
Reveals the Genesis of Mr. Rumbin 


who were old friends of Tarkington, gracious- 
ly loaned the Author as a temporary and de- 
lightful house guest for Tarkington at Ken- 
nebunkport. But the loan only aggravated the 
situation. 

Editor Lorimer settled then into deep 
thought; novelist Tarkington kept on fum- 
ing as he has made so many of his characters 
do so uncomfortably; and the Author gazed 
down upon both in mystic assurance. Then 
Lorimer had an idea. Why not, he said, write 
a novel about an art dealer, sell the novel to 
a publisher, use the proceeds from writing 
about one art dealer to acquire from another 
art dealer the portrait of this other author. 
This was so involved it was probably repeated 
slowly. At any rate the fictitious Mr. Rumbin, 
Art Dealer, was born; the Pontoromo was 
acquired and along with it two other paint- 
ings. 

Messrs. Silberman when they read in the 
Saturday Evening Post of how their frater- 
nity had been betrayed—an art dealer actually 
made to pay for the art collector's painting— 
took the news with the quiet composure of 
all art dealers in any crisis. They dispatched 
a request to Mr. Tarkington to “expertize” 
the Post story and now, enframed in their 
office, is a certificate solemnly written by 
Booth Tarkington attesting that the clipping 
is an early but authentic bit of Gramme Lori- 
mer’s reporting. 

The three new Tarkington treasures repre- 
sent work of the Northern, Italian and French 
Renaissance, Jacopo Pontoromo is a late 
Florentine who once studied under Leonardo 


(1494-1552) 










































































































































da Vinci and later under Andrea del Sarto, 
The unknown Author he has portrayed has a 
combined physical calm and. mental anima- 
tion such as might well have characterized 
a man living the fullness of the humanist 
epoch. The Portrait of Menaud d Aure has a 
long history in the possession of the sub- 
ject’s heirs and in 1909 was in the collec- 
tion of the Hapsburgs. In the tradition of 
French art, the portrait, with less emphasis 
upon rounded form, achieves a design in area 
and contour that gives the man a vigorous 
intellectuality. The Jan de Beer work is full 
of 16th century northern pagentry. The artist 
is known to have worked in Antwerp from 
1504 to 1520. 


Another Kress Gift 


QureTLy, unostentatiously, the Samuel H, 
Kress Foundation has been periodically be- 
stowing gifts of old master paintings on mu- 
seums and colleges throughout the coun- 
try. The latest of these is the gift of a Cosimo 
Rosselli Madonna and Child Enthroned to 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. It has 
been hung as a part of the collection of reli- 
gious paintings in the Knowles Memorial 
Chapel and comprises now the college’s most 
important painting. 

Announcing the acquisition of the Kress 
gift, the college officials quoted a letter from 
the foundation as follows: “This Foundation 
desires to do something that will be of in- 
terest and benefit to the people of Winter 
Park and wishes to make a gift from its 
collection of paintings to Rollins College, 
where we understand you are endeavoring to 
gather together works of art of various kinds 
to make it a permanent institution ... It 
would probably not be proper for us to en- 
deavor to create initially the interest in a city 
for the establishment of an art collection, 
but inasmuch as this has been started in 
your city we are glad to be able to make 
some contribution towards this instructive 
and educational work.” 

The Rollins work, a tempera on panel, is 
representative of 15th century Florentine art. 
Rosselli (1439-1507) worked with Botticelli, 
Ghirlandaio and Perugino on the decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel, work ordered by its 
namesake Pope Sixtus IV. The frescoes, still 
to be seen at the Vatican, depict scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments. Of the 
four artists working on the decoration it was 
Cosimo alone who won the praise of Sixtus, 
mostly for his profuse use of ultramarine 
and gold and other splendorous colors. Art 
critics today are inclined to place this work 
secondary to that of the other artists who 
decorated these walls. 

The Madonna and Child Enthroned, rich 
in color and decorative motives, retains a quiet 
dignity and simplicity of rhythms that is in 
contrast to the Vatican work. A pensive Ma- 
donna with expressive brown eyes holds the 
Child delicately and tenderly before the soft 
folds of her rich red clock. The elegance 
of linear rhythms and intensity of colors dis- 
played in the painting won great popularity 
for Cosimo among his contemporaries. 





Van Loon “On THE Air”: Hendrik Van 
Loon, whose new book The Arts crusades for 
“the people” in the appreciation of art, will 
be interviewed on the air by Peggy Wood, 
well known actress, the evening of Nov. 3. The 
subject of the interview is to be “The Arts for 
Everyone,” (7:30-7:45 P. M., E. S. T. on 
WEAF and the N.B.C. Red Network) in 
which Van Loon will elaborate his conviction 
that the arts are properly in the realm of 
everyone, rather than any groups of “initiates.” 
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David-Weill Pictures 


Come to New York 


BETWEEN FIFTY AND SIXTY canvases from 
the famous David-Weill Collection will be on 
view at Wildenstein & Co., New York, atter 
Nov. 9. In this case, the galleries are depart- 
ing from their custom of throwing open their 
exhibitions to the public, but invitations may 
be obtained by applying at the gallery. 

The David-Weill collection of the French 
18th Century School was acquired last March 
by the Wildenstein firm in Paris. It is said to 
rival the collections of the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
at Potsdam and the Wallace in London, and 
is particularly rich in the work of Watteau, 
Fragonard (see cover of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest), Chardin, David, Ingres, Lan- 
cret, Boucher and Greuze. The collector, M. 
David David-Weill, is president of the Coun- 
cil of the National Museums of France, a mem- 
ber of the Academie des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
and vice-president of Les Amis du Louvre. 
In the banking world he is senior partner of 
Lazard Freres & Cie, and was formerly a di- 
rector of the Bank of France. M. David-Weill 
was born in San Francisco in 1871. His fa- 
ther was a partner in Lazard Freres there and 
later established the firm in New York. 

Among the outstanding paintings in the 
Wildenstein exhibition are: 

Boucher—Portrait d’homme. 

Chardin—Bouteille, Courge et Prunes; 
Nature Morte Poissons; La Nappe Blanche; 
Nature Morte, Gibier. 

David—Bonne Adventure; Portrait de M. 
Desmaisons; Duchesse de Montmorency. 

Debucourt—Les Bouquets. 

Fragonard—Pygmalion; L’Enfant aux Ce- 


..ises;...La..Résistance Inutile; La Clairiére; 


Vieillard Assis; La Vision du Sculpteur; Por- 
trait Présumés de la Femme et du fils de 
Yartiste; Portrait Presumé de Chardin; 
Taureau Blanc 4a l’étable; Panier percé; Le 
Philosophe. 

Greuze—Portrait du Libraire Babuti. 

Guardi—Quai 4 Venise; Ruines Antiques. 

Lancret—Le Déjeuner de Jambon; Concert 
dans un Salon. 

Nattier—Portrait de Mme. Tocqué. 

Prud’hon—Vénus au Bain; Portrait de 
Mme. Dufresne; Portrait de Lafayette; Vénus 
et ’Amour Endormis; Portrait de Marguerite; 
Andromaque. 

Reynolds—Portrait d’Omiah. 

Hubert-Robert—Fontaine Publique. 

Vigée Lebrun—Portrait de Lemoyne; Por- 
trait de sa fille. 

Van Loo—Une Halte de Chasse. 

Watteau—Scéne de Camp; Réve de lart- 
iste; L’heureux Age. 





Artists at Town Hall 


In response to many requests, the League 
for Political Education at New York’s Town 
Hall has scheduled a series of lectures on the 
arts and sciences under the category “Cre- 
ative America,” according to the league’s new 
director, George V. Denny, Jr. The program 
of more than 100 morning lectures (11 A.M.), 
which opens at Town Hall with Dorothy 
Thompson on Nov. 3, includes the names of 
three well-known personalities in the world 
of art: Grant Wood, Richard Lahey and Tony 
Sarg. 

A talk on “Regional Art” by Mr. Wood is 
scheduled for Monday, Jan. 24; Mr. Lahey 
discusses “American Artists at Work” Friday, 
Feb. 4; and Mr. Sarg takes a league audi- 
ence back-stage, introducing them into the 
intricacies of marionette production on Fri- 
day, March 4. This is the 44th season for 
the League for Political Education. 
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La Rue Saint-Rustique: Maurice Utritto 


Gallery for “the Young Collector” Opens 


WITH A PERTINENT SLOGAN, “For the Young 
Collector,” on their first catalogue, the Perls 
Galleries will open their New York branch 
on Nov. 1. The firm, an affiliate of the Kaete 
Perls Galerie in Paris, by this move takes 
the final step in an interesting evolution which 
might be called the “democratization of an 
art gallery,” in bringing moderately-priced 
French moderns to the American public. 

Fourteen years ago in Berlin, Hugo Perls, 
lawyer-father of Klaceh. and Franz Perls 
who will manage the» New York branch, 
opened the first Perls Gallery. In tune with 
the times, he, together with his wife Kaete, 
specialized in Flemish, German and Italian 
primitives and French Impressionists. His 
“connections” were excellent—Dr. Max Fried- 
laender, then director of the Kaiser Frieder- 
ich Museum was his friend; Vollard and 
Durand-Ruel collaborated with him on several 
shows. The gallery sold’ the oldest and most 
important German altar piece by Master 


Bertram (c. 1360) to the Museum of Han- 
over. Among other important sales were a 
number of Memlings, one of which, the Virgin 
with Child and Angels, was made to Andrew 
Mellon. The bank crash in Germany in 1931, 
however, compelled a reluctant departure 
from Berlin. 

The New York branch, with the Paris gal- 
lery as a base, will work on the theory that 
there is “collector” material among the rising 
generation, and that such younger collectors 
should be encouraged. The co-managers are 
both young themselves, with practical experi- 
ence as well as art training. Klaus G. Perls, 
Ph.D., has been a broker in a New York firm 
and an art writer in Paris. Franz R. Perls 
was formerly in the motion picture business, 
associated with Gaumont British in Paris and 
London. Their opening exhibition in New 
York, running through November, includes 
work by Picasso, Dufy, Laurencin, Utrillo, 
Rouault, Vlaminck, Chagall and Derain. 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 
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Union Depot: Watton BLopcEeTt 


Walton Blodgett’s Freedom from “Mussiness” 


THE CRISP WATER COLORS in Walton Blodg- 
ett’s first individual exhibition at the Mon- 
tross Gallery, New York, received unanimous 
attention from the critics. Henry McBride of 
the New York Sun spoke of his “clear and 
striking style.” “He loves bold statements, and 
once the material of the composition has 
been decided upon he puts it unhesitatingly 
into color,” wrote Mr. McBride. “It has so 
much decision that it sometimes drifts into 
hardness, but on the whole he can be com- 
mended for freedom from mussiness, for of 
late, and especially in water color, we have 
been surfeited with confused and vague land- 
scape work.” 

Blodgett works with landscape, industrial 
themes and small town life with “unfailing 
dexterity,” according to Jerome Klein of the 
New York Post. Discussing these deftly 
handled water colors, Howard Devree of the 
New York Herald Tribune said: “For the 
most part they reveal a clean, sharp water 
color technique, by means of which atmos- 


phere can indeed be suggested, though a 
prevailing, precise brightness of touch seem 
always about to invade the realm of the 
poster.” 

Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram noticed that Blodgett’s work had 
matured during the last two years, for she 
remarked: “Today his design is more care- 
fully ordered. Lights and darks are laid on 
knowingly and effectively. Pattern is devel- 
oped to result in a plastic and coherent, as 
well as dramatic and decorative, whole. De- 
sign is clean cut, brisk. Forms are architec- 
turally massed. Color sings out clear and 
high. Even the whites and grays are given 
a positive role to play in composition.” 

The current offering at the Montross Gal- 
lery is a large group of 40 paintings of the 
Southwest by Latta Kingan, to remain until 
Nov. 13. Kingan, who was introduced at the 
same gallery last year with a similar exhibi- 
tion, devotes his canvases to expansive views 
of canyons and deserts. 


EXHIBITION § 


From 


November 22 § 


to 


December 15 


“Tne Moon Breaks Through" by Wm. H. Singer, Jr. N.A. 


Recent Paintings 
By WILLIAM H. SINGER, Jr., N.A. 


BUFFA GALLERY, 58 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





New Blood 


New York Wortp’s Fam will produce “a 
whole raft of new sculptors” whose talents 
are now being fostered by the “greatest art 
patron the world has ever known, the United 
States Government,” is the prediction made by 
Albert Stewart, young American sculptor, dur- 
ing a lecture on contemporary sculpture at 
Columbia University. America, he says, is 
taking the lead in the economic encourage- 
ment and preservation of art “as no country 
or century has ever done before.” 

Since America’s new department was started 
during the depression under the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury, a new system 
of granting commissions for the art work on 
Federal buildings has been put into operation. 
Now, points out Stewart, about three percent 
of the appropriation for any Federal building 
is set aside for art and decoration. During the 
past two and a half years, 1,200 governmental 
building projects have been completed. In all 
but a few cases, commissions for the art work 
were awarded through open competition. 

“When such a competition is held,” Stewart 
explained, “ten winners are chosen on the 
basis of designs submitted. The names of the 
entrants are unknown to the judges. Con- 
tracts are awarded to these ten in the order 
of their rating, and when this list has been 
exhausted, a new competition is conducted. 
Until two years ago, commissions for all pub- 
lic buildings went to a select group of about 
ten sculptors. Today, anyone who decides 
that he is a sculptor is free to compete for a 
government job on an equal footing with art- 
ists of greater reputations. A school of un- 
knowns has already developed under this sys- 
tem, and numerous established reputations 
have disappeared.” 

Concerning the more modern school of 
sculpture that has developed in the past few 
years, Stewart added: “The public is grow- 
ing more and more open-minded in the accept- 
ance of new forms. Under existing govern- 
mental liberalism, there is no limitation to 
the style of work which the jury may select. 
It is my prediction that, in the near future, 
all the ingredients which distinguish the class- 
ical, modern and extreme work being done 
today will come together to formulate one 
recipe. The best ideas of each group will be 
trained on a middle ground, where they can 
be more generally appreciated by greater 
masses of people.” 





Drocxamp Returns: After a prolonged peri- 
od of travel and painting for several years in 
the South and Central Americas, Charles and 
Jean Drogkamp are resuming art instruction 
at the Drogkamp Studios, New York. Day and 
evening sessions in painting and drawing, 
commercial art courses, and advertising are 
being held at 144 West 72nd Street, where 
the directors have endeavored to keep the at- 
mosphere more of a studio than a school. 
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“Consummatum Est” 


Jacos Epstein, American sculptor who re- 
sides in London, has once more become a 
storm center of controversy—this time be- 
cause of his latest figure of Christ, titled 
Consummatum Est, and representing Him 
after the descent from the Cross. Epstein’s 
sculpture, a massive, recumbent Christ, was 
carved from two and a half tons of pink ala- 
baster. The mask-like face and square-cut 
beard, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, “have pronounced Semitic charac- 
teristics. Enormous outstretched hands and 
huge feet bear the marks of the Crucifixion.” 

When shown a photograph of the statue, 
Sir Charles Allom, famous architect, pro- 
nounced it, to quote the Herald Tribune dis- 
patch, “an outrage on Christian ideals. How 
could it be possible for Christ to be the 
clumsy, heavy, bloated figure which Epstein 
has depicted? Those dreadful feet are not 
the feet of the active man Christ must have 
been. He lived the simplest life. Epstein’s 
presentation is definitely quite inconsistent 
with what we know of Christ. Artistically 
it is false, too. One cannot conceive of such 
a spirit inhabiting the gross, ugly, form. 

“Frankly, I believe we are living in the 
worst moment of taste in the history of our 
civilization. There is not a single art which 
is not under the thumb of the bolshevists of 
art. Modernism contaminates everything.” 

Epstein, however, found a champion in an- 
other architect, Alfred Bossom, who is the 
owner of the sculptor’s equally controversial 
Genesis. Mr. Bossom said he admired the 
work “because it makes you think. What 
I mean is, his work can’t be ignored. You 
can’t pass Epstein’s sculpture without noticing 
it. It may annoy you, or shock you, or charm 
you, but it produces a definite reaction, and 
I like that—art with a bite in it. After all, 
art should not be photographic. Beauty? 
What is that? One thing to a Zulu, another 
thing to an Englishman. One can understand 
work like this in terms of abstract beauty.” 

Epstein insists that Consummatum Est, 
which took him five months to carve, is one 
of his best works. “I conceived it,” he said, 
“while listening to Bach’s Mass in D Minor. 
Sacred portions of Beethoven’s Mass in D 
had a strong influence on me, too. I have 
tried to parallel my work with the mood 
of the music. It is symbolic. It is an inter- 
pretation. It is no more an illustration than 
the music of Bach expresses the story of 
the Gospel.” 





Reuter Flabbergasted 

“It may be that I’m losing my grip on 
things,” writes Herman Reuter of the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News, “but I find myself in com- 
plete agreement with my confrere, Arthur Mil- 
lier, [critic of the Los Angeles Times] in 
deciding that the best things in the Cali- 
fornia Water Color Society’s show at the 
Los Angeles Museum are those hung by Tom 
Craig and Paul Sample. 

“That in itself is phenomenon enough. But 
when I disclose the fact that both the Craig 
piece, Adios, and that by Sample, Vermont 
Landscape, now bear ‘sold’ tags, it becomes 
&@ matter for astonishment and gratification. 
These were the first sales made in two or 
three years at the Museum. One piece went 
to an Alhambra collector and the other to 
one from Phoenix. In neither case was there 
any haggling over prices, a fact which left 
a Museum attendant flabbergasted.” 

_Mr.. Reuter offered two assumptions: “Per- 
haps two things may be assumed—that the 
depression is over, and that genuine art ap- 
Preciation in the Southwest isn’t dead.” 
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The Lobster Man: ANprew WYETH 


Andrew Wyeth, in Debut, Wins Critics’ Acclaim 


WHEN a twenty-year-old youngster in his 
first exhibition adventure in New York can 
win liberal space in each of the daily news- 
paper critical columns, his debut can be called 
successful to a high degree. Andrew Wyeth, 
son of a famous artist-father, N. C. Wyeth, 
brother of two sister-painters, and one sister- 
composer, has ended just such a successful 
debut, with 20 sales, at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries. A score of water colors depicting “down 
East” scenes, seascapes, landscapes and _ fish- 
ing scenes showed a young man so accom- 
plished in his technique that his future shows 
will be watched with a severely critical eye. 
His future development is “on the spot.” 


Announcing with pleasure the arrival of a 
new talent, Royal Cortissoz, of the Herald 
Tribune wrote: “He is a watercolorist of 
quite exceptional ability. Sketching scenes 
on the Maine coast he makes well balanced 
pictures of them, and his pictures are well 
drawn. They have color, too, strong, pure 
color, heightened by light. Most encouraging 
of all is the large, bold manner in which Mr. 
Wyeth goes about his business. He uses the 
medium with a true feeling for watercolor, 
but he uses it with something like audacious 
force. If this leads to a certain inadequacy 
in his definition of ground forms it at least 
gives a refreshing vitality to his studies, and 
the defect to which I have alluded will doubt- 
less be corrected by experience. He heads to- 
ward that with resources already creditable. 
He is vivid and he is remarkably proficient.” 

“The papers indeed bear evidence of a very 
real talent,” wrote Howard Devree, Times 
critic, “though the shadow of Homer falls 
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athwart many of them.” The Sun reviewer, 
Henry McBride, noted the Homer influence 
and put it down immediately as “a danger 
not an asset.” “Mr. Wyeth has the breadth 
of view that is associated with the name of 
Homer, and he has a brave way of applying 
wash to the paper and he is unafraid of color, 
and with these accomplishments he finds it 
easy to present you with clean, crisp water 
colors that immediately catch the eye. Homer, 
the great, however, lacked this facility, and 
did not find it easy to make water colors.” 





San Francisco Women 


Caroline Martin, a “comparative newcomer,” 
won the $100 first prize at the 12th Annual 
Exhibition of the San Francisco Society of 
Women Artists. The President’s Purchase 
Prize of $50 for water colors was won by 
Florence Ingalsbe Tufts, and the $50 prize 
in the decorative arts section again went to 
Leah Rinne Hamilton. 


The show was small this year, but, in the 
opinion of Emilia Hodel of the San Francisco 
News, “the jury has apparently spent a great 
amount of time in selecting the ones which 
hang together. But certainly there is no poor 
work included.” The painting sections cheered 
Miss Hodel, but in the decorative arts sec- 
tion she found “an exceptional lack of im- 
agination.” Outstanding in her opinion in the 
water color division were works by Doris 
Miller Johnson, Marion Cunningham, and 
Amy D. Flemming; in oils, Frances Roeding, 
Alice White Patterson, Marie Gleason Cruess, 
and Ina Perham Story. 
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Mother and Child: ANceELE Watson 


Angele Watson’s View 


Tue Necro, with his happy attitude toward 
life and his deep spiritual fear of God and 
“de debil,” continues to attract American 
painters and sculptors. But Angele Watson, 
who will exhibit at the Arden Gallery, New 
York, from Nov. 3 to 24, finds the tenderness 
and patience of the Negro race more inter- 
esting attributes than these more publicized 
characteristics. In her forthcoming show of 
figures and flowers, Mrs. Watson will include 
several subjects showing the simple but mov- 
ing relationship of a Negro family. A different 
kind of mother and child theme is found in 
the study of the proud young mother and her 
dark offspring, clad so immaculately in shin- 
ing white. 

Mrs. Watson has an individual manner of 
working. Colors are usually pallid, surrounded 
by large areas of white and ochre. The compo- 
sitional design is quite plain, so that the 
character and expression depend almost en- 
tirely upon the eyes of the sitter. The eyes 
command the canvas, as in the large figure of 
Ted Shawn, the dancer, dressed in the brown 
robes of St. Anthony—an example of the art- 
ist’s ability to portray character. 

This will be Mrs. Watson’s third New 
York exhibition. She was born in Belgium, 
and is the wife of Dr. Benjamin Watson. Mrs. 
Watson started her studies with Alice Ronner, 
Belgian flower painter, and later attended the 
Slade School in London, but after a few 
months she became a private pupil of Sir 
William Orpen. After the close of the New 
York exhibition, her work will be exhibited 
at the Royal Art Museum in Brussels. 





Circling the Globe 


Twenty character portraits of Balinese and 
Chinese men, women and children make up 
the exhibition of crayon color portraits by 
Martha Sawyers at the Marie Sterner Gal- 
leries, New York, until Nov. 14. 

The artist, born in Texas, started her art 
career (after student days at the Art Students’ 
League in New York) by making sketches 
of prominent stage stars. Among her sitters 
were Katharine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne, Jane 
Cowl, Beatrice Lillie, Helen Morgan, Ruth 
Gordon and Paul Robeson. Most of the por- 
traits were later bought by stage magazines. 
Miss Sawyers has been circling the globe for 
her characters, having visited France, Eng- 
land, Mexico, Bali, China and Japan. 


The Chaloner Award 


Delayed since last May because the two 
leading competitors were required to submit 
further canvases, the Chaloner Prize award 
has gone this year to Robert E. Weaver of 
Peru, Ind. Birney Quick of Duluth, Minn. 
competed with Weaver for the final decision. 
The prize consists of $2,000 a year for three 
years, a furnished studio, and an allowance 
for one year of travel and study in Europe. 
Open to all painting and sculpture students in 
America, the contestants numbered this year 
79. 

Final decision was in the hands of the 
trustees consisting of Albert Sterner, Robert 
C. Rand, and William Platt. A guest jury of 
Gifford Beal and Mahonri Young had previous- 
ly recommended Weaver for the prize. Each 
contestant was required to submit a full length 
drawing of a nude, a full length painting of 
a torso from life, and a composition sketch. 
Sculpture was judged upon a torso and a 
sketch group. Robert Weaver received his art 
training at the John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis. 

The Chaloner Prize was founded orginally 
by the late John A. Chaloner from whose 
custody it passed when he was committed to 
the Bloomingdale asylum. Chaloner was the 
brother of “Sheriff Bob” Chanler, and the 
author of that famous cablegram with became 
an international bon mot: “Who's looney 
now?” 





Tradition of Landseer 


Paintings of horses and dogs by J. Duncan 
MacGregor, Jr., who is a direct descendant 
of Gregor, third son of Alpin King of Scot- 
land (824—831), are being exhibited at the 
McClees Galleries, Philadelphia, from Nov. 1 
to 13. The exhibition has been augmented by 
loans from Francis P. Garvan, Mrs. Alfred 
I. duPont, Robert P. Huntington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul D. Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Felix du- 
Pont, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Pennoyet. 

At the time of one of Mr. MacGregor’s pre- 
vious exhibitions, the Washington Post said: 
“Mr. MacGregor has a very sure and sympa- 
thetic manner of dealing with his subjects. 
Dog portraiture is difficult and requires a spe- 
cial talent in the artist. He must first of all 
be a good artist; then he must know and love 
dogs. It is these essential qualities in Mr. 
MacGregor’s work that have led critics and 
sportsmen alike to proclaim him worthy to 
carry on the traditions of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer.” 





Eilshemius, Athlete 


Louis Eilshemius in a “Letter to the Editor” 
joins the ranks of those artist-athletes who 
were enumerated under. the heading “Too Sen- 
sitive?” in the last issue. Mr. Eilshemius: 

“Sir: Louis Eilshemius was the fastest run- 
ner (cross-country at times) up to thirty years 
of age. Also, when young (at school) first 
football and baseball player. When 20 to 24 
he won all tennis games with hotel guests 
and croquet-bouts. In fact, when 14 years old 
at Dresden, Saxony, he won a medal for an 
international running match from the King. 
Yes, artists are no ‘sissies. At Cornell all 
students were afraid of my cane. Selah!” 





“SMALL Paintincs” Extenpep: The Walker 
Galleries, New York, announce that their ex- 
hibition of “Small Pictures by Famous Paint- 
ers” has been extended through Nov. 6. Re- 
quests have been made by several museums 
for permission to show the entire group fol- 
lowing the New York closing. 
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California Trends 


Tuirty-onE of California’s “younger and 
more experimental” painters, to quote the an- 
nouncement, furnish the component parts of 
the fifth annual “Trends in California Art” 
exhibition at the Foundation of Western Art, 
Los Angeles, until Nov..20. “Like all the 
Foundation’s exhibits,” reports Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles Times, “this one is im- 
portant.” 


“One healthy trend,” writes Mr. Millier, 
“dominates—the trend toward more individ- 
ualized painting. The show discloses no new 
talent, only new works by known painters. 
These seem to me to be star pieces for vari- 
ous reasons: 


“Everett Gee Jackson’s Inside and Out my 
Window, a dream of winter organized to the 
last touch of line and color. If mood and 
method interest you more than clear ob- 
jective painting, you may like it, too. Arthur 
Durstan’s Clown, a monument to that assumed 
gravity which makes us laugh. Durstan’s 
best picture to date. 

“William A. Gaw’s Yellow Roses. Gaw is 
one of the finest painters in California. His 
pictures stand out in any show . . . Jane Ber- 
landina’s Barroom at Mokelumne Hill, none 
too strong as a barroom full of people but 
beautiful for the colors which gleam in its 
smoky depths. 

“Tom Craig’s Elk Creek: appealing for the 
poetry of a lonely rock-bound coast which is 
made dramatic through two ‘marching’ col- 
ors. Green moves from the foreground gradu- 
ally diminishing to a dull yellow in the dis- 
tant sky, while far-away gray rocks start a 
movement of color which becomes redder as 
it approaches. Technical stuff, no doubt, but 
that’s what makes paintings work. 

“Paul Sample shows a fine bit of close- 
knit pattern and miniature-like depiction of 
a Vermont mountain village. A few years 
ago art lovers would have been horrified by 
this ‘tight’ technique, but it admirably suits 
the artist’s desire to show a community in one 
picture. 


“That’s only seven pictures discussed. At 
least as many more by this selected group 
of north and south painters should be cited. 
Other exhibitors are Ivan Bartlett, Ray Boyn- 
ton, Rinaldo Cuneo, J. Moya Del Pino, Ruth 
Miller Fracker, Robert Gilbert, Ejnar Hansen, 
Merlin Hardy, John L. Howard, Robert B. 
Howard, Reginald Johnson, R. H. Kennicott, 
Tom E. Lewis, Dan Lutz, Fletcher Martin, 
John Mottram, Warren Newcombe, Douglass 
Parshall, James Patrick, Fred Sexton, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Henry Sugimoto, Jean Swiggett, 
Harriet Whedon and Milford Zornes.” 

Herman Reuter of the Hollywood Citizen- 
News joined in the praise of William Gaw’s 
exhibit: “In his Yellow Roses, Gaw doesn’t 
get himself into a sweat coping with a lot of 
half-baked theories about this or that in paint- 
ing, but merely manages his paint as a gen- 
uine painter manages it, with the result that 
there emerges in the end something simple 
yet elusive, something breath-taking yet sane.” 





Art Week 1n Arzantic City: In addi- 
tion to following the outline of American Art 
Week, displaying local artists work in leading 
hotels and stores, the Woman’s Research Club 
of Atlantic City is sponsoring an exhibition 
of student work from the city’s grade and 
high schools. The Junior and Senior High 
Schools will show many phases of student art 
activities in the various fields. The Club is 
also sponsoring a subscription to the Pic- 
ture Lending Club of the Art Alliance of 
Philadelphia. 
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Les Ponts du Fautuny: Henri LE SipaANER 


Le Sidaner “Painter of the Twilight Zone” 


MISTY STREET SCENES caught in the half- 
glow of approaching night attract the well 
known French painter, Henri Le Sidaner, 
whose subdued Impressionistic art may be 
seen at the Frans Buffa Galleries, New York, 
until Nov. 12. Often there is a glow of light 
shining through the windows—a fleck of 
warmth relieving the gentle melancholy of Le 
Sidaner’s bluish-gray world. 


When he is not painting tranquil nocturnes, 
the artist turns to the broken effects of filtered 
sunshine and cool water, treated with the 
same quiet composure. Only one exhibit, a 
compelling study of the steps of the Ver- 
sailles, breaks into Le Sidaner’s set style. 
This work is striking because of its simplicity 
and the feeling of great distance behind its 
vigorous, sweeping lines. Although this vet- 
eran French painter is comparatively little 
known in New York, he has appeared in a 
number of the Carnegie Internationals. (He 
served on the 1931 jury that picked the most 
controversial of all Carnegie “firsts,” Suicide 
in Costume by Watkins.) 

Calling Sidaner a “painter of the twilight 
zone,” Royal Cortissoz of the New York 


Herald Tribune made these comments: “He 
is not one of those French painters who have 
escaped alike the slick routine of the Salon 
and the unsettling influences of the modern- 
ist movement. He is an individual traditionalist 

. His subjects are enveloped in a re- 
strained tonality. These pictures, in fact, are 
all quietude and subdued opalescence. Now 
and then he falters in design. As a rule his 
architectural themes are agreeable composed, 
and they have all the attractiveness of re- 
finement and tranquility. These nocturnes are 
examples of realism, no doubt, but it is real- 
ism tempered by sensibility, by the gentle 
touch of a fastidious temperament.” 





InstEY Dies 1n Steep: Albert B. Insley, 
marine and landscape painter, died in his 
sleep on Oct. 21, at Nyack, N. Y. He was 95 
years old. Mr. Insley was a charter member 
of the Salmagundi Club and many years ago 
taught painting at New York University. He 
painted principally landscapes along the Hud- 
son River, scenes in the White Mountains 
and seascapes of the Maine Coast. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


WITH NUMEROUS interesting shows opening 
daily, the season has started humming at 
high speed—up nearly to the 35-shows-a-week 
pace. And for the first time in several years 
a gallery can now open a “School of Paris” 
exhibition without the critics crying “French 
Invasion!” Somehow a great leveling of repu- 
tations has taken place on 57th Street; 
artificial pinnacles of importance have been 
sliced down. The gallery-goer travels from 
shop to shop with equanimity, and all is no 
longer lost for the unknown whose first one- 
man show comes the same two weeks as the 
retrospective show of a Cézanne. The recent 
tremors recorded from Wall Street had the ef- 
fect of throwing 57th Street into only a tempo- 
rary fright, and lately there have been a 
number of record picture sales in both the 
high and low priced brackets—adding to the 
equanimity. 

In prospect the season promises to be busier 
than any since the “bubble was pricked.” 
Exhibition wall space, with all the new gal- 
leries, has increased in footage to equal the 
heyday figure and a greater percentage than 
ever of this wall space seems to be devoted 


gett at Montross Gallery, also reported else- 
where; and, finally, Lyman A. Langdon, at the 
Morton Galleries. Three of these shows were 
entirely of water colors. Theodore Lux is the 
son of an internationally famous American 
painter but, rather than rest on those laurels, 
he has taken another name. “A curious blend 
of old fashion romanticism and modern ex- 
pression” marked his work in the eyes of the 
Post critic, Jerome Klein, who thought it a 
show that should provoke interest. Ships pro- 
vide Lux with most of his inspirational send- 
off and in them, according to Howard Devree, 
of the Times, he reveals a great fidelity to de- 
tail. “His designs are well worked out,” wrote 
Devree. “There is occasional humor and now 
and again in these canvases appears a queer 
affinity in spirit to Currier & Ives prints or the 
Rousseau vein.” 

The water colors of Lyman A. Langdon, on 
the other hand are definitely evocative of 
mood,—an “authentic mood” as Devree put it. 
Most of his work depicts the lonely bad 
lands of Long Island and Gaspe shores, most 
successful when most ominous. 

Miss Ferry’s show at the Artists Gallery re- 








NEW YORK to young and unknown contemporaries. vealed a femininity in oil paint that is quite 7 . 
* * . captivating at moments. A native of Salt Lake © 
os . City, Miss Ferry attended the University of 
XIX and XX Century Dizziness, and Three Corrections Washington, Seattle, spent several years in oe 
Paks Reporting in the last issue ss dizzying num- France and Greece, and has previously ex- 
French Paintings ber of new addresses of galleries, this depart- hibited in various group shows in New York. ' = 
ment regrets that it went quite dizzy itself. 4 painter with “a very delicate, an almost fra- ~ 
PARIS Three wrong addresses were Se The Georg- —_gile sensibility,” wrote Klein of the Post. “The . 
% js ette Passedoit Gallery’s correct new address fine Jyminous drizzle of pigment is laid on- sign 
37 Avenue de Friedland is 121 East 57th Street; the A. S. Drey Gal- 19 the canvas . . . with true lyric feeling.” Wor 
lery should have been listed at 11 East 57th Still, continued this critic, “I feel the need the 
Street; and the Grant Studios’ new quarters fo; more salient value paiieants, on & Bie spel 
are at 175 Macdougal Street. Apologies are space definition.” Still, they do captivate. up 
extended to the wronged galleries and to ie - ‘ play 
readers. While on the matter of corrections N Primiti and 
FER ARGIL and changes another comes through from the egro frimitive 
offices of The New Yorker. The new art critic The Modern Museum furnished a fresh 
for this paper is Mr. Robert M. Coates whose new item recently with the showing of small S 
F. NEWLIN PRICE, President column will begin with the Nov. 6 issue. tomb sculptures by William Edmondson, Nash- por: 
* * * ville Negro, who, it is reported, has : never hop 
‘ seen any but his own plastic creations. Some 
New Talent Appears time ago he got religion (“It’s de word 0’ as 
The debuts of the Past two weeks brought Jesus speaking His mind in my mind”) and At 
63 East Fifty-Seventh St. forth a variety of interesting new talents. pj. particular call was to carve out his fig- cae 
Elsewhere in this issue the successful show- res at God’s command. Mary and Martha, by 
NEW YORK ing by Andrew Wyeth is reported. Another Lawyer, Preacher, Crucifixion were some of of 1 
was Theodore Lux; atthe Nierendorf Gallery, the limestone figures. Some felt that the mu- wrk 
a third was Frances Ferry, presented at the eum was putting too high a premium on seri 
Artists Gallery; a fourth was Walton Blod- naivete; others found them thoroughly en- in | 
joyable. “In his guileless use of plastic sym- 
ETCHINGS The Dealer: Minna Citron (Midtown) ho] language,” wrote Jewell, of de Pheoes. “he cs 
WATER COLORS can comrade the ancients of Assyria or of the 
Exhibitions Sent to Egypt.” An enthusiastic review by Emily I 
Picture Stores Everywhere Genauer of the World Telegram gave the tou 
ee estimate that “his work has more aesthetic wel 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES validity than most of the things one is likely un 
78 West 55th Street to see on an expedition through the art gal- thi: 
New York City leries and museums. He does really as he Ka 
says, sees things that others do not.” sen 
BALI TYPES Se a ing 
by Gambling and Minna Citron 
KA ARTH A SAWYERS Minna Citron, whose city-scapes are al- 
N. ber 1-13 ready familiar to New Yorkers, has a show- ; 
ing of Reno gambling dens current at the cul 
MARIE STERNER sua Midtown Gallery-to Nov. 4. Last year Miss Fir 
9 EAST 57th STREET, NE Citron did some exploring in and about those Mi 





places where Lady Luck plies her evil ways 
and has caught a multitude of people in 
throes of her favor and disfavor. “Minna Cit- 
ron,” writes Carlyle Burrows in the Herald 
Tribune, “never wearies of painting people 
in their funny moments, and she seldom 
makes her comments wearying to the public. 


STENVALL 
In this show she draws better than she ever 


113 West 13th Street, New York, N. did,*makes her case with realism less thick- 
18 The Art Digest 
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Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-aye: Peccy Dopps 
(Argent) 


ly saturated with satire, and more palatable 
than before.” 

Or perhaps, as Jerome Klein of the Post 
put it, she has “won the long tussle with her 
alter ego, the draftsman. Now we have works 
that seem conceived and executed in color, 
rather than drawings in which color makes 
a belated, unconvincing appearance.” “A 
significant show,” concluded Emily Genauer, 
World Telegram critic, “Today she is more 
the painter than the draughtsman (how the 
spelling does vary on that word!) She works 
up every inch of canvas surface, making it 
play an active role in the whole composition 
and exploiting its own textural possibilities.” 

* a * 


Argent Offerings 

Some day this column is going to go tem- 
porarily statistical and on that occasion we 
hope to show that women in America are 
more active in art than men. During the pres- 
ent few weeks this seems particularly true. 
At the Argent Galleries the November cal- 
endar lists pastels by Peggy Dodds and oils 
by Anne Coleman scheduled for the first half 
of the month. “Half humorous, half pathetic,” 
writes Rena Tucker Magee, in Pictures, de- 
scribing the pastels of Miss Dodds. “Young 
as this artist is she seems to weave into her 
work haunting memories of past lives, a 
yearning for the romance running through 
the album of her imagination.” 

Miss Coleman, whose accomplishments 
touch the fields of music and linguistics as 
well as art, is a mid-westerner who studied 
under Andre L’hote in Paris, Archipenko in 
this country, and is a former director of the 
Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. Her panoramic 
sense in landscapes is exceptional in build- 
ing up her composition. 

* * * 
A Monet litem 

An annual event at Durand-Ruel is now 
current, their Monet exhibition. This, with the 
Findlay Galleries’ show of Kisling and of 
Marie Laurencin (open Nov. 1); Carroll Car- 
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stairs’ exhibition of Constantin Guys (to Nov. 
9); the Picasso shows at Jacques Seligmann 
Galleries and Valentine Galleries, provides 
the main French exhiliitions at the present. 

The Durand-Ruel exhibition is of Monet’s 
smaller paintings, done between 1874 and 
1888. The interesting thing about the pres- 
ent “annual,” according to Royal Cortissoz, 
Herald Tribune critic, “is the analysis it in- 
vites of his progress from his days as a youth 
with Boudin to the time of his affirmation of 
a matured impressionism: At the outset he 
hardly foreshadows the ultimate direction of 
his talent. The conservative influence of his 
sojourn under Gleyre is still perceptible. But 
it had already been challenged by the ex- 
ample of Manet and little by little he worked 
toward his natural goal. He reached it con- 
clusively in the eighties, and the works of 
that period at Durand-Ruel’s show with what 
authority he entered upon it. 

“His goal was a world of open air and of 
light, and this is obvious in the bulk of 
the landscapes in the exhibition. It is also 
important to observe his evolution as a color- 
ist as he heightened his key, and the greater 
breadth and freedom with which he painted 
nature, arriving at a richer synthesis of her 


phenomena.” 
* * * 


Here and There 


Like in some ancient wine press, the weight 
of centuries of Talmud and the Torah squeeze 
out the Hebraic forms by Ben-Zion, whose 
new show is at the East River Gallery un- 
til Nov. 15. This artist, who once wrote He- 
braic verse and studied Hebraic Law, has 
achieved a real sincerity before a canvas . . . 
A walk from this latter gallery to Progressive 
Arts (nearly at the Hudson River) makes 
Broadway seem like a cross street cutting 
57th Avenue. The formless color chords of 
Naomi (Mrs. Konrad Bercovici) recently 
shown there revealed a modernization of dec- 
orative painting . . . The first one-man show 
of the season at the always disturbing Julien 
Levy Gallery will be that of Pavel Tcheli- 
chew, known to a wide audience of Vogue 
readers as well as to the gallery-goers of 
Paris and New York. The last name, inci- 
dentally, is quite easy to pronounce, to wit, 
“chelly-chev.” . . . Sally Ryan’s sculptures at 
Marie Sterner’s (reproduced last issue) won 
excellent notices. “A talent of unquestion- 
able power and sensitiveness,” in the opin- 
ion of Edward Alden Jewell, Times critic .. . 
Carol Dudley “knows her way around in 
water color,” according to McBride, Sun art 
editor, reviewing her recent Argent show . . . 
Joe Jones fans should get the 25 cent pamph- 
let on his work that the A.C.A. Gallery has 
issued concurrent with his show at that gal- 
lery . . . A big show of the year is about to 
break at Knoedler’s: paintings by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, the residue of his estate which was 
presented to a French institution. The exhi- 
bition will be presented as a benefit, begin- 
ning the 15th of this month . . . Sol Aron- 
son, Studio Guild current exhibitor, is the 
newest recruit from commercial art. He 
likes flowers and he likes a certain patient, 
impressionistic technique in which he paints 
his flowers. He is on the way to an individual 
expression. One wonders how many other com- 
mercial artists yearn to do this other kind 
of art. 
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Virgin and Child: 
Franco-FLemisH 15TH CENTURY 


New York Auctions 


THE INTERNATIONALLY-KNOWN collection of 
arms and armor of the late Theodore Offerman 
will be dispersed the afternoons of Nov. 11 and 
12 at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. Rare Gothic and Renaissance sculp- 
ture, tapestries, velvets, furniture and objects 
of art belonging to Mrs. Theodore Offerman 
will be sold the afternoon of Nov. 13. 

Rare Italian, Austrian, German, French and 
English 15th to 18th century halberds, dag- 
gers, rapiers, swords, flintlock pistols, helmets, 
half- and three-quarter armor are included. 
Among the pistols are a pair of 17th cen- 
tury Italian flintlock specimens of museum 
caliber, and a pair of 17th century Italian 
snaphaunce examples formerly exhibited in 
the Metropolitan and Brooklyn museums. 
From the Royal Armory of Dresden comes a 
choice dress rapier. The helmets include a fine 
morion of the State Guard of Christian II, 
Elector of Saxony, 1591-1611; a German 1570 
tilting helmet; and two barbutes, one bearing 
the mark of the distinguished Milanese ar- 
morer, Antonio Missaglia. Probably the most 
important single item is the fine complete 
suit of German armor, 1520, of the “Maxmil- 
ian” type. An unusual feature is the group of 
Scottish Highland pistols. 

Features of the third session are a fine 
group of sculptures, notably a marble Virgin 
and Child, Franco-Flemish, 15th century; a 
Gothic carved oak group of the Descent from 
the Cross; and a finely executed limestone 
Crucifixion group, French 14th century. Four 
attractive tapestries include a French Gothic 
panel Pastoral Scene and a Brussels Renais- 
sance allegorical example. Among the ship 
models is a British man-of-war, complete in 
all details. The Forge of Vulcan by Teniers 
the Younger, and a group of silver and bronze 
objects of art round out the collection. 

Period. furniture, Mortlake and Brussels 
Renaissance tapestries, fine paintings, porce- 
lain table services, Rodin and Remington 
bronzes, and Oriental rugs will be dispersed 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries the afternoons of Nov. 4 to 6. The 
sale comprises the property of the estate of the 
late Emanuel Boasberg, well-known collector 
and a trustee of the Buffalo Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, property from the collection of the late 
Francis D. Millet, national academician and 


director of the American Academy at Rome 
at the time of his death in the Titanic dis. 
aster, and the property of W. R. Proctor. 

One of the features of the sale is a rare 
set of Mortlake tapestries woven about 1690 
by Stephen de May after the cartoons of 
Jerome de Potter. 





Morris, Abstractionist 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE by one of the 
foremost American proponents of the abstract 
idiom, George L. K. Morris, are on view at 
the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New York, 
until Nov. 14. Morris has exhibited in several 
previous New York shows, singly at the Val- 
entine Gallery, 1932, at the Museum of Living 
Art, 1935, Yale University, 1936, in Paris and 
London galleries, and more recently in the 
Paul Reinhardt group show and that of the 
American Abstract Artists. 

Morris’ background, environment and edu- 
cation have been entirely American. He is 
a direct descendant of Lewis Morris, Declara- 
tion of Independence signer, and Gouverneur 
Morris, American ambassador to France dur- 
ing the French revolution. His brother, New- 
bold Morris, is one of the central figures in 
the present New York City mayorality cam- 
paign, and the late Edith Wharton was his 
cousin. He graduated from Yale in 1928 and 
was editor of the Yale Literary Magazine. At 
present he is co-editor with Hans Arp of 
the Paris magazine on abstract art, Plastique. 
The Partisan Review, a literary and cultural 
magazine to make its debut in New York this 
month, is still another activity of Mr. Morris, 
serving on its staff as art editor. 

The artist’s manifold literary accomplish- 
ments have not interfered with his continuous 
and enthusiastic investigation into abstract 
painting and sculpture. His paintings avoid 
the blatancy of color and forms that goes 
with a great deal of modern abstract art. 
Color areas and forms in Morris’ paintings 
are placed on fields of color that are some- 
times flatly uniform, sometimes quartered and 
divided reminiscent of the fields in heraldry. 
In several of the canvases the artist has used 
an intertwining line that wanders in slow 
rhythm about the picture, stringing the forms 
like beads to achieve a balanced unity. Forms 
in Space displays these -qualities. Monumental 
is a small painting of abstract weight and 
substance, suggesting rather than represent- 
ing the laws of gravity with its grave, unrec- 
ognizable volumes, erected as verticals and 
architraves. 


Forms in Space: Grorce L. K. Morris 
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Self Portrait With Skis: Georce BippLe 


Biddle Goes West 


A WEsTERN TWANG has entered the work of 
George Biddle since his stay as guest in- 
structor at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, judging from his exhibition at the 
Rehn Galleries, New York, (until Nov. 13). 
Biddle evidently enjoyed his surroundings. In 
his self-portrait and the happy study of his 
small son, he uses snowy fields and hills as 
backgrounds. The artist also has a penchant 
for using large single figures in an outdoor 
setting, like the canvases of the sharp-toothed 
collie and the ponderous bull, both against 
typical Western landscapes. 


The haunting lonesomeness of a once active 
mining town that has crumpled into a ghost 
of its former glory is found in the dismal but 
well conceived Leadville. Pigs and goats wal- 
low in the foreground under the wooden sign 
“Superior Menu at the Manhattan Cafe.” 
Spring in Leadville is another desolate affair, 
with its ugly buildings piled up alongside 
of each other and a one-legged man limping 
down the street. The only sign of Spring is 
found in the sparse green vegetation popping 
up on the bare hill back of town. 


American Indian dances, treated with the 
same angular patterns that characterize the 
native art of the Indian, are found in two 
works. Biddle ‘also includes portraits of 
Boardman Robinson, “Al” Lounsberry, Helene 
Sardeau, his wife; and the dignified old Ne- 
gro, Frank Loper, ex-slave and friend of Pres- 
ident Jeff Davis. Of a more amusing nature 
are the study of the fussy Pekingese dog 
called Pu and the ambitious Bull-dogging, a 
cowboy wrestling with a soft-eyed, patient 
steer. 


Biddle has great hopes for the development 
of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
The place itself, lying as it does at the foot 
of Pikes Peak, is rich in the natural resources 
that go with an art “colony.” “Within a few 
miles up in the foothills you can go in a 


 “flivver’ and dig out as beautiful clay as I know 


of,” wrote Biddle. “It fires a cream pink and 
has the elasticity for modelling similar to 
French clay. In the neighboring mountains 
you can pick up beautiful stones for ‘taille 
directe,’ red marbles, alabaster, rose granites, 
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soft limestones. So famous is the state for its 
quarries that there is quite a business in grave- 
yard monuments and as many stonecutters are 
here per square mile as in Italy. 

“Do you want to experiment in adobe? Ap- 
parently a fair definition of a structural adobe 
mixture is what you dig out of your hillside. 
Weaving, silver work, ceramics? There has 
always been a certain Spanish Indian tradi- 
tion. And it is being done here commercial- 
ly, though in the best Pullman car taste. At- 
tached to the school for the present is Law- 
rence Barrett, as good a lithographer as you 
need ever know. Living is cheap. Some day 
there should be a big tourist trade, the kind 
that buy Rivera lithographs at Macy’s on their 
way back from Mexico.” 





Introducing Cagle 


Cuartes Cacue’s vibrant message of color 
and strong structural patterns is heard for the 
first time in his initial New York exhibition, 
at the Tricker Galleries until Nov. 13. This 
young Tennesseean, schooled in America and 
Paris, and initiated into the circle of the more 
powerful French moderns at the Barnes Foun- 
dation, does not turn homeward to the South 
for his subject matter. A bold palette and ex- 
pressive forms mean more to him than anec- 
dotal American scenes. With the exception of 
a few landscapes painted in Tennessee (in 
which rich growths form rhapsodic designs), 
Cagle remains rather close to the studio in 
creating. Nudes and flowers, painted with 
force, take the place of the popular mountain 
porch, inevitable filled with poor but prolific 
hill people. Characteristic of his most recent 
work is the portrait Contralto (Christine 
Johnson, young radio singer). 

As in the case of many painters, an oil 
painting seen during childhood played an im- 
portant part in Cagle’s future. Eventually 
this casual crumb of yeast, which was a pic- 
ture in his Uncle’s home, leavened into a de- 
cision to become a painter. At the first op- 
portunity he entered the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, and alternating between 
the Academy and the nearby Barnes Founda- 
tion, Cagle absorbed a grounding in crafts- 
manship from the former and inspirational 
direction from the latter. In 1930 he won the 
Academy’s Cresson scholarship, which took 
him to Europe and the art of the old masters, 

as well as the latest creations of the modern 
Frenchmen. A year in the mural atelier of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, New York, 
completed his formal training. 


Contralto: CHARLES CAGLE 
In Artist’s Debut at Tricker Galleries 
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That Tests Your Devoe Colors 
for Permanence and Brilliance 


F THE OLD MASTERS had known 

about this Devoe “outdoor gal- 
lery,” many of their paintings 
might not be faded today. 

All year round, our Devoe scien- 
tists carry on tests like these . 
to insure the permanence and bril- 
liance of Devoe Colors. And it 
is this combination . . . modern 
chemistry with fine craftsmanship 
developed through 183 years .. . 
that has ended the worn-out fable 
of foreign prestige. Artists now 
know Devoe Colors are mace from 
the purest pigments and finest oils; 
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that they handle easily, blend well, 
and keep their brilliance. 

A fair trial will, we think, prove 
this to you. Ask for Devoe Art- 


ists’ Colors at your regular supply 
store. 


You'll like them. 
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1 West 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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‘ > 
‘How It’s Done 

Here is how it is done in the realm of the 
reproduction and the multiple etching— 
whence have come millions of pictures to 
grace the walls of hundreds of thousands of 
American homes, sold by hard-headed busi- 
ness men who look on “art” as another com- 
modity in a need of salesmanship. The ideas, 
reprinted from the Picture and Gift Journal, 
are those of William N. Fox, “buyer of pic- 
tures” for the John W. Graham Company of 
Spokane, Washington. 

“Most schools, both public and private,” 
says this business man, “have some kind of 
a fund, either allotted by the school author- 
ities or raised through the efforts of pupils 
and parents, for the purchase of pictures . . 
We go after this trade at the opening of 
school, again at Christmas time; and finally in 
June—as most classes wish to leave some me- 
mento, and there is nothing more appropriate 
than a good picture. We issue a special school 
catalogue, listing pictures suitable for every 
age, from the kindergarten through college, 
and this is sent to all the schools within the 
radius of our trade territory. We also have 
occasional exhibits of school pictures, and to 
these the members of the PTA are especially 
invited—though a general invitation to the 
public is extended through the newspapers . . . 

“Spokane is particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing an adequate sum available each year for 
the purchase of pictures for the schools, and 
they are among our best patrons. Our pictures 
on the school walls likewise give us splendid 
publicity, for the pupils know where they 
were bought, and frequently come in either 
alone or with their parents to buy pictures. 

“The demand for pictures is steadily in- 
creasing. The vogue for bare walls has passed, 
and more prosperous times make more money 
available for works of art. We always have a 
window devoted to pictures, with an occasion- 
al display featuring the framing end of it. 
The subjects shown are always timely, and 
we suggest pictures for every holiday from 
New Year’s Day to Christmas. Each fall we 
feature small pictures to be included in the 
luggage of the boy and girl going off to school, 
suggesting that they individualize and person- 
alize their room with some of their favorite 
subjects. . . . 

“Florals and colored etchings are the most 
popular sellers. Small florals in pairs or 
triplets (in which case one is usually larger 
than the other two) go very well. A strong 
demand for the French and the Godey fash- 
ion prints has sprung up again, and we have 
sold more in the last six months than we 
did in the last six years previous. The small 
ones at $1.00 sell in the greatest volume. The 
vogue is partly due to the regency craze that 
has spread over the country the last few 
months. 


“Moderns, except the very small ones, have 
not taken hold here. The demand for Japanese 
prints has fallen away to almost nothing, due 
to the present war in the Orient. Most peo- 
ple consider Japan the aggressor and are re- 
fusing to buy anything from that country. Ec- 
clesiastical subjects are not big volume sel- 
lers, but there is a steady all the year around 
call for them . . 


“There is little demand for landscapes or 
other pictures of local color, save by tourists. 
Most of the residences here are of the colonial 
type, and the subjects chosen are generally 
conservative—reproduction of old masters, 
colored etchings and, above all, florals. The big 
picture does not sell readily. Perhaps it is the 
fact that people are living in smaller homes or 
apartments, but it is the little pictures we 
sell, and lots of them.” 


The Art Digest 
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Tue 22np ANNUAL Exuisition of the So- 
ciety of American Etchers, held this year in 
conjunction with the National Exhibition of 
Contemporary Swedish Prints, will open Nov. 
4 in the galleries on the roof of the Maison 
Francaise, Rockefeller Center. Because of its 
size the combined show requires more gallery 
space than was available at the National Arts 
Club, where recent exhibitions of the society 
have been held. It will continue through 
Nov. 30. 

The Swedish section, which will be hung 
as a separate entity, consists of 185 prints 
by 34 artists. More than 200 American prints, 
representing the work of many of the nation’s 
best-known printmakers, will include etch- 
ings, drypoints, aquatints, mezzotints and a 
few prints in color. This joint exhibition is 
the result of an International exchange of 
prints with the Swedish National Fine Arts 
Association of Stockholm. During the cu ning 
winter 201 prints by Americans will tour 
Scandinavia. Arrangements were made by 
John Taylor Arms, president of the Society 
of American Etchers, while he was on his 
sketching trip to Sweden a year ago. 

Following the New York closing, the Swed- 
ish section will be shown at Washington, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Rochester and Cincinnati. 
Arrangements are also being completed with 
the Milwaukee Art Institute, City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, Toledo Museum of Art, 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City, De Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, Honolulu Academy, Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and the Springfield 
Museum. Additional bookings may be at Yale 
University, Rhode Island School of Design 
and Vassar College. 

In New York an admission charge of 25 
cents will be made every day except Mondays. 





Introducing ‘Print Plates”’ 


Troy Kinney, reports the Print Collector's 
Quarterly, has recently etched a “print plate,” 
which is a kind of bookplate, to be used to 
identify the Cooke collection of fine prints 
in the Honolulu Museum. The owner, Dr. C. 
Montague Cooke, Jr., believes that this is the 
first use of a print as a collector’s mark for 
prints. He attaches his print plate to the mar- 
gin of the print, sufficiently far from the 
plate mark to be covered by the mat. 

“Such a mark of ownership,” comments the 
Quarterly’s editor, Alfred Fowler, “is an in- 
teresting variant of the usual collector's mark 
but would seem to present difficulties in mark- 
ing Old Master prints long since shorn of 
their margins.” 





Fine Prints at LAWRENCEVILLE: An exhi- 
bition of old master prints from the collec- 
tion of James H. Lockhart, Jr., will be held 
at Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, from Nov. 4 to 18. Selected by Robert 
McDonald, it is the first of several “experi- 
mental exhibitions” designed to introduce fine 
Prints to the nation’s famous preparatory 
schools. 





Wa.kowitz SHow ExtTenvep: Abraham 
Walkowitz’s exhibition of drawings of Isadora 
Duncan at the Park Art Galleries, New York, 
has been extended to Nov. 6. 
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Young Woman Carried Off by a Horse (Los Proverbios): Goya 


New York Sees Impressive Goya Exhibit 


PEopLe to Francisco Goya were either brave 
or frightened, either swaggering or cringing, 
as the lesson he was to explain with vital 
gestures and flesh-and-blood humans presented 
itself. There might have been impassiveness 
in between, but judging from the large col- 
lection of Goya etchings at the Keppel Gal- 
leries, New York, life to this Spanish master 
was a dramatic affair. The Keppel Galleries, 
fortunate enough to obtain a complete: set 
of the 83 Caprices and the 44 bull fight scenes 
of the Tauromaquia, are exhibiting these and 
a few prints from the Proverbs and the 
Disasters of War series until Nov. 6. 


The best known of these groups is the 
Caprices, etched in 1794-1798, and left un- 
published until 1803. These prints represent 
the most spontaneous expression of Goya’s 
temperament and his attitude toward the life 
and society of his day. In them Goya rails 
against the hypocrisies of humans, the over- 
done gallantries of men and the weaknesses 
of women. One pointed jab against the ig- 
norant superstitions of the lower class is 
found in the print of the terrified woman 
plucking the teeth from a hanged man’s 
mouth (Hunting fur Teeth). In his own ex- 
planation, Goya remarks: “The teeth of those 
who are hanged are very efficacious in bringing 
luck. Without this ingredient nothing worth 
while can be done. Is it not pitiful that the 
common folk believe such foolishness.” 

It is in this set that the Spanish master’s 
imagination is best demonstrated. “He could 
not only summon visions from the void,” 
Charles H. Caffin once wrote in the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly, “but clothe them in con- 


vincing shape. Whether he stretched some hu- 
man type to the limit of caricature or invested 
it with attributes of bird, beast, or reptile, or 
created a hybrid monster, he had the faculty 
of giving it an actuality that makes it seem 
reasonable.” Prints of this set were brought 
to England by officers engaged in the Penin- 
sular War and later found their way to Paris, 
where they exercised a very conscious in- 
fluence upon Delacroix. 


Morbid humor is in abundance in the bull 
fighting set, in which Goya describes the vari- 
ous stages through which the baiting of bulls 
in Spain passed. Beginning with the early 
hunting ot the bull in the open country, 
it proceeds to the methods introduced by the 
Moors, who padded the horns of the bull so 
that less harm would come to the mules’ in 
the sport. But as civilization “progressed” 
more blood was demanded and other thrills 
were provided, as when the brave Martincho 
allowed himself to be shackled on a table 
while he attacked the bull. 


After much brutality the sport went back 
to a “purer” form, until it developed into 
a technical accomplishment, having the pre- 
cision and finesse of a well trained ballet, 
beginning with the Emperor Charles V., and 
passing to the professional toreadors. One 
print shows Charles V. killing the first bull 
of the season, a public spirited gesture similar 
to our own traditional habit of having the 
President throw the first ball of the baseball 
opening. These are the bull fights of Goya’s 
time. Whether or not a contemporary Span- 
iard will rise to record the bull fights held in 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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From the Ghetto: JosepH MARGULIES 
At the Smithsonian Institution 


Margulies Honored 


Durinc Novemser the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington is honoring Joseph Mar- 
gulies, best known for his paintings and etch- 


ings of Gloucester fisherman and Ghetto folk, . 


with an exhibition of prints. Besides the etch- 
ings which form a large part of the show, 
Margulies includes a number of aquatints, a 
field into which he has probed deeply for 
the technical problems attached to this diffi- 
cult but engrossing medium. 

The artist, Austrian-born, rose from the 
New York Ghetto to paint such celebrities as 
Fannie Hurst, Herbert Hoover, Joseph Pennell, 
Lord Marley and Jo Davidson. Aside from the 
rugged fisherman and toil-worn characters 
that have attracted his brush and needle, Mar- 
gulies also finds interesting material down on 
Manhattan’s “Eastside.” If his work carries 
a great amount of popular appeal, it is as he 
intended. Extreme individualism and the re- 
cording of intimate emotions carries art too 
far away from the man on the street, he 
believes. 


One of the important steps in America’s art 
renaissance, says Margulies, is to make the 
works of today’s best artists more available 
by debunking and deflating impossible prices 
and to substitute sound art for the bad taste 
of yesterday. Until the public is more edu- 
cated, representative work based on human 
understanding should be stressed as well as 
intellectual creation, so that the groping lay- 
man can understand what the artist is try- 
ing to do. Being based on modern life, “art 
today is naturally quicker and more nervous 
than the art of the past.” 


At the time of his exhibition in September 
at the Stendahl Galleries, Los Angeles, Her- 
man Reuter of the Hollywood Citizen News 
spoke of the unusual dexterity with which 
Margulies has mastered such highly diverse 
media as oil, water color, etching and aqua- 
tint. This critic was particularly pleased with 
his work in the latter medium. “An indefa- 
tigable experimenter,” wrote Mr. Reuter, “Mar- 
gulies has gone deeply into the technique of 
the aquatint. So much so, in fact, that- certain 
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of his methods have been set forth in tech- 
nical works. 

“It would be a mistake for the uninitiated to 
surmise, however, that Margulies is ‘all tech- 
nique.’ On the contrary, his familiarity with 
methods makes it possible for him largely to 
forget them, to the end that he may impart 
to his work that effect of ease and spontaneity 


without which it would be merely so much 
lumber.” 


Goya Exhibition 
[Continued from page 23) 


Spain last summer in the midst of a horrible 
civil war remains to be seen. 

Goya, reared among the hills, 
breathed an air of independence, even under 
the dread hand of the Inquisition and the 
corrupt rule of the Bourbons. He lashed with 
impartial satire the intrigues of the Court 
and the shams of the Church and Law. His 
life ruined and his family wiped out from the 
results of sensual living, Goya was bitter in 
his denunciation of lust and its consequences, 

“No other artist in black and white ever 
exhibited such tremendous vitality as Goya,” 
wrote William M. Ivins, Jr. “Look back along 
the line, and there is no maker of prints who 
has put into them the same exuberant, full- 
blooded delight’ in life. For sheer physical 
strength Mantegna only may be compared 
with him. And, strangely, with his often al- 
most delirious overflow of animal spirits there 
is the most remarkable sensitiveness to the 
significance of gesture . . . On the purely 





~-technical side—the broad massing of sharply 


contrasted light and shade, the ability to 
tell a tale with the simplest means, the in- 
stinctive choice of the pictorially dramatic 
detail—Rembrandt and Goya stand alone.” 





Picked by the “Quarterly” 


The Print Collector’s Quarterly for October 
lists in its “Prints of Today,” an honor-roll 
department for contemporary prints considered 
of outstanding significance, the following: 

The Flats by James E. Allen, Young Mother 
by Robert S. Austin, Command by Arthur 
Briscoe, Old Timer by Howard Cook, Colonel 
and Mrs. Lindbergh by Mukul Dey, Spring 
on the Hillside by Wanda Gag, Metropolis by 
Emil Ganso, Rainy Day, Ely by Martin Hardie, 
In No. 1 Dressing Room by Dame Laura 
Knight, Housetops, 14th Street by Armin Lan- 
deck, La Parroquia del Sagrario by Lionel 
Lindsay, Morning by Thomas W. Nason, The 
Little Gallery by F. Townsend Morgan, Copen- 
hagen, Gammel Strand by Louis C. Rosen- 
berg, and Wind and Snow by R. W. Woiceske. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


NEW PRINTS BY 
THOMAS HANDFORTH 
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Gathering Faggots (litho, ed. 40) - $20.00 
Harvest (litho, ed. 15) 


ELIZABETH NORTON 
Fish-Pool (Wood-Cut, color, ed. 100) 10.00 


Prints sent on approval or for exhibition 
to responsible collectors or institutions 


Address: Mrs. Cuartes Wuirmore, Director 
THE PRINT CORNER, HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
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Spiritual Adviser to the Bega of Ageb: 
Cuartes Hovey Pepper 


In the Land of Ageb 


THE LAND oF Aces, as Charles Hovey Pep- 
per would have us believe, is a magical land 
of lofty mountains and deep valleys, inhabited 
by an interesting race and ruled over by a 
Bega. Her portrait and that of her spiritual 
advisor and other personages of this mythical 
realm, created by Pepper, are shown in his 
exhibition “Top of the World,” at the Fifteen 
Gallery, New York, until Nov. 13. Even 
though it is all fantasy on the part of the 
artist, the observor has to catch himself be- 
fore he slips into believing that this is an 
actual place, tenanted by the quite realistic 
characters that Pepper has portrayed. 

Not unlike the strangely hypnotic film Lost 
Horizon, which unwinds itself like a real but 
unreal dream, this make-believe land was also 
probably inspired by the unusual stories con- 
cerning the monasteries in Tibet—with the 
exception that Pepper sprinkles humor over 
his picturesque material. 

Explanatory directions on how to get to 
Ageb are generously given by the artist: “One 
leaves London on a British India boat and 
gets off at Calcutta. Then up to Darjeeling, 
and that is seven thousand feet up in the 
air. Best get a north room in the Mount 
Everest with windows looking out on Kin- 
chinjuga, looming aloft 28,000 feet. 

“To get on from here to Wok or Ageb, one 
must lie on a sofa and shut one’s eyes.” 
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California Etchers 


THe Catirornia Society oF ETCHERS is 
holding its 24th annual exhibition at the 
S. & G. Gump Galleries, San Francisco, until 
Nov. 15. The prints in the show—approxi- 
mately 100 examples of etchings, drypoints, 
lithographs, block prints and monotypes—will 
be sent later on a circuit of Mid-Western, 
Eastern and Southern states during the com- 
ing months. 

Three awards will be made this year 
amounting to $115. In addition to the honor- 
arium given for the Associate Membership 
print, there is the California Society of Etch- 
ers prize and the Open Award. Winners will 
be announced later. Ray Bertrand is president 
of the society, and Nicholas Dunphy, the sec- 
retary. 

The annual meeting of the society, writes 
Glenn Wessels in the San Francisco Argo- 
naut, “will be held at a late date in Novem- 
ber in one of the Bohemian spots of the city, 
at which time three prints will be given 
away as door prizes to lucky associate mem- 
bers. Only 500 invitations will be sent out for 
this art event.” 


Chrysler Favorites 

The official catalogue for the exhibition of 
the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., collection at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts (THe Art Dicest, 
1st October) is at hand, giving an interesting 
insight into the artistic taste of this young 
American who finds his greatest satisfac- 
tion in assembling picturés by living artists, 
predominately those of “School of Paris” ten- 
dencies: A complete list of the artists listed 
in the catalogue follows: 

Picasso, Braque, deChirico, Leger, Matisse, 


~Mondrian, Rouault, Gris, Derain, Helion, Miro, 


Moholy-Nagy, Rivera, Dufy, Lurcat, Metzinger, 
Berman, Auguste Herbin, Manet, Leopold 
Surfage, Louis Eilshemius, Vlaminck, Richard 
Seewald, David Burliuk, Gauguin, Sterling 
Blazy, Pascin, Stuart Davis, John Kane, Al- 
fred Maurer, Glenn O. Coleman, Raphael 
Soyer, Ernest Fiene, Milton Avery, Charles 
Shaw, Hilaire Hiler, Adelaide De Groot, Paul 
Mommer, Miron Sokole, G. W. Mark, John 
O. R. Sharp. Alexander Brook, Degas, Hans 
Arp, Charles Despiau, Rodin, Isamu Noguchi, 
Jean Matisse, Alexander Calder, Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck, Gaston Lachaise, Modigliani, Paul 
Klee, Roger de la Fresnaye, Charles E. Burch- 
field, Marcel Gromaire, Reginald Marsh, Vin- 
cent Nolde, Henry Burkhard, George Grosz, 
Constantin Brancusi, John Marin, and Max 
Ernst. 





Oren Air Exuisit Nets $4,000: The 225 
artists who exhibited along the sidewalks of 
New York’s Washington Square during the 
12th outdoor art fair made sales of approxi- 
mately $4,000. According to Edward G. Stein- 
ert, secretary of the Washington Square As- 
sociation, sales were hampered on the open- 
ing day by rain, and then the exhibitors had 
to contend with crowds from American Legion 
Convention, who stood around, looked at the 
pictures but didn’t buy. 





PuitapeLpHiA Print ANNUAL: The 15th 
Annual Exhibition of Prints at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance will be held from Nov. 30 
to Dec. 19. The last day for submitting work 
is Nov. 20. A fee of 25 cents must accompany 
each print submitted, and entrys may be in 
lithography, etching and wood cut. A first 
prize of $75 and two honorable mentions will 
be awarded by a jury composed of Nara, 
Peggy Bacon, Ralph M. Pearson, Wharton 
Esherick and Weldon Bailey. 
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The Field of American Art Educatior 








A Department Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


Radio in Education 


A rapidly developing field in education lies 
in the use of the radio. The broadcasting 
companies are becoming more and more in- 
terested in developing the education angle 
of their work and educators are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the great possibilities 
that lie in the use of the radio. Programs of 
distinct education value are being broad- 
cast much more frequently over the large net- 
works for general reception. Each year sees 
a greater number of schools equipped with 
radios. This may mean the possession of one 
or more individual radios in the rooms of a 
school. In other cases, it means that the 
entire building has a radio installation with 
one central point of reception and with loud 
speakers in each room. Such equipment usual- 
ly includes facilities for broadcasting within 
the building, so that messages or talks on 
subjects of general interest may be made 
available to all the students at one time. 


The National Education Association con- 
ducts a series of broadcasts every Monday 
afternoon from 2:30 to 3:30 o’clock, E. S. T. 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. This 
series is called Exits and Entrances. It is es- 
sentially a current events program. The N. 
E. A. also conducts two series over the red 
network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. One course is given every Wednesday 
evening from 6:00 to 6:15 o’clock E. S. T. 
This series is under the general title Our 
American Schools. It is designed to promote 
teacher welfare and to interest the general 
public in the work of the schools. The second 
series over the red network of the N. B. C. 
is carried on every Saturday morning from 
11:00 to 11:15 o’clock E. S. T. This is also 
under the title Our American Schools and is 
primarily planned to bring home and school 
into closer cooperation. Further information 
may be had by addressing the National Edu- 
cation Association,, Washington, D. C., or 
Franklin Dunham, Educational Director, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. 


‘The second National Conference on Edu- 
cational 'Broadcasting will meet in Chicago 
on November 29, 30 and December Ist, at 
the Drake Hotel. Twenty-seven organizations 
of national importance in education and cul- 
tural fields will sponsor the conference. This 
will provide a forum where interests con- 
cerned with education by radio can come 
together to exchange ideas and experiences. 
Reports on listeners’ interest in this type of 
broadcasting and findings of other studies 
and researches will be made available to the 
conference. The topics for the four general 
sessions are The American System of Broad- 
casting, An Evaluation of Broadcasting from 
the Listener's Point of View, Educational 
Broadcasting and The Future of Radio. Peri- 
ods of open discussion will follow speeches 
on these subjects. by representatives of edu- 
cation, the radio industry and the listener. In 
sectional meetings speakers will discuss spe- 
cific aspects of the four general subjects. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is conducting a series of twenty- 
seven broadcasts on the general topic Youth 


in a Modern Community. These are given 
every Wednesday afternoon from 4:30 to 
5:00 o’clock E. S. T. over the blue network 
of the N. B. C. Speakers of wide reputation 
have been secured to take part in these pro- 
grams. A portion of the series will be devoted 
to art and art education. Progress for these 
special broadcasts are being arranged by Miss 
Elizabeth Robertson, Director of Art Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Chicago, who is 
also chairman of the Art Department of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Art teachers with all other educators should 
be alert to the importance of all these devel- 
opments in the field of radio. An art teach- 
er’s program is a part of broad and intensive 
effort to provide adequate experiences to the 
young people now in our schools. Comprehen- 
siveness of modern thought in relation to edu- 
cation means that all art teachers should con- 
sider their own programs in relation to all 
other efforts on behalf of the pupils. They 
should be ready to work shoulder to shoulder 
with other teachers and other agencies striv- 
ing for the best solutions to educational prob- 
lems. Furthermore, they should take the ini- 
tiative, wherever possible, in indicating the 
great values which lie in a well thought out 
and progressive program in art education 
for the advancement of true richness in the 
accumulating experiences of youth. 

* o > 


Connecticut Meeting 

The annual autumn meeting of the Connect- 
icut Arts Association was held at the Hotel 
Bond in Hartford on -Friday, October 29th. 
Dr. Carlton Palmer, who was the principal 
speaker, chose as his subject Understanding 
Pictures. The Connecticut Arts Association is 
an organization of art teachers which has been 
doing excellent work for a number of years. 
Its members fully appreciate the advantages 
to be gained by getting together occasionally 
for a discussion of problems of mutual interest. 
It thus is a real force in promoting the inter- 
ests of art education in the state of Connecti- 
cut. Mr. W. Ray Fenton, Supervisor of Art 
Education in Torrington, carries on again this 
year as President of the C. A. A. 


* = * 


Brooklyn's Children’s Museum 

For a great many years the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum has rendered a real service 
to the young people of the community. This 
museum is associated in its work with the 
well-known Brooklyn Central Museum and 
both are operated as units of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Announcement was made on October 20th 
of the retirement of Miss Anna Billings Gal- 
lup, who has completed twenty-five years of 
service as the first curator-in-chief of the first 
children’s museum in the world. Miss Gallup 
has made a distinct contribution to the wel- 
fare and development of the children in her 
community. She has been an_ enthusiastic 
worker forward-looking, and her sympathetic 
understanding of children has made her an 
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admirable leader. Miss Gallup will be suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison III, 
who is well known as a writer and public 
speaker on problems of youth. She has been 
trained for her duties as curator-in-chief 
through four years of service at the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum under Miss Gallup, and 
has served a further apprenticeship at the 
Brooklyn Central Museum as assistant to Mr. 
Philip N. Youtz, the director. 

During the past summer, the Children’s 
Museum reported an attendance of 326 on the 
field trips which were conducted for the 
purpose of making various types of collec- 
tions. This is one of the many activities which 
are being carried on to develop special in- 
terests on the part of Brooklyn’s children. 
Such experiences are of untold value to young 
people and are most helpful in rounding out 
the education which they receive in their reg- 
ular school work. Many indeed are the 
young people who owe their start in art work 
to the interesting activities in which they have 
been engaged as participants in groups work- 
ing at the Children’s Museum. 


* . * 


Paris—Pasadena 


The Southern California Art Teachers As- 
sociation is an active organization which en- 
gages in many activities for the benefit of 
its members and in the interest of art educa- 
tion. At the meeting which was held in 
Pasadena on October 10th the general sub- 
t ject was the Paris Exposition of Art and Tech- 
el niques. The auditorium in which the meeting 
h was held was taxed to its capacity. One of the 
al items on the program was Impressions of 
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European Crafts by Miss Jessie S. Smith of 
the Manual Arts High School. Miss Smith in- 


n cluded a discussion of the development of 
S. metal craft under the direction of Mr. Eugen 
es Mayer, associated with the Kunstgewerbe- 
ly schule, Vienna. New Techniques and Ma- 
st. terials was the title of an analytical discus- 
T- sion by Mrs. Marjorie F. Adams of the Art 
ti- Center School. Mrs. Adams used photographs 
rt to illustrate her talk and point out significant 
‘is trends. Another feature of the program was an 


exhibition of photographs by Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams. These illustrated some of the more 
advanced methods employed in the archi- 
tectural exhibits and displays as shown in the 
1937 Paris Exposition. Miss May Gearhart, 
, Supervisor of Art Education in Los Angeles, 
3 gave a report of the International Art Con- 
he gress which had its eighth meeting in Paris 
ad this last summer. 


ce 


- Programs of this kind are of great value to 
h art teachers in that they are thus kept in- 
r formed of significant movements and activities 
ot which are being carried on in various places. 
' A knowledge of what is going on else- 
at where is always stimulating to one who is 
a. eager to make his or her art work as effec- 
. tive and far-reaching as possible. 

i: 4 . * 
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ie Art Notes from Texas 

an Word is received from the North Texas 


Agricultural College at Arlington, Texas, that 
a Department of Art has been opened this 
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year at the College in answer to insistent de- 
mands from the students. This new depart- 
ment is starting this fall by offering courses 
in Fine and Commercial Art and Art Educa- 
tion. A start was made with a nucleus of fifty 
students, and it is believed that this number 
will be doubled in the very near future. 
This is another indication that throughout 
the Southwest interest in all the arts is grow- 
ing very rapidly. The head of the new De- 
partment of Art at this Texas college is 
Howard W. Joyner, who was formerly head 
of the Art Department at the University of 
South Dakota in Vermillion, S. D. 


+ * * 


American Education Week 


As citizens of this great and growing Amer- 
ica, with its flare for emphasis on this and 
that, we have become used to the announce- 
ments of “special weeks” in which we are 
urged to be especially conscious of some- 
thing which may range from “Animal Kind- 
ness Week” to “Wear-Your-Overshoes Week.” 
Some of these “weeks” are or should be of 
universal appeal. Others would seem to be 
much more limited. Certainly it is under the 
first classification that we should consider 
“American Education Week” which is to be 
observed from November 7th to 13th. The 
Office of Education in Washington, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and many other 
agencies, are co-operating to make this ob- 
servance of vital importance to the coun- 
try in respect to the building of-its--youth. 
Local school administrators throughout the 
country are planning programs which should 
prove fruitful in building up better under- 
standing and appreciation of what the schools 
are doing. These efforts should reap a har- 
vest of greater interest on the part of the 
general public. The seven days during the 
week will be devoted to various aspects of 
education and the relations between school, 
home and community. Friday, November 12, 
will be set aside as “School Open House 
Day.” It is expected that on that day adult 
members of American communities will take 
advantage of the opportunity to inspect at first 
hand the work which their tax supported 
schools are doing. 

Art teachers should take more than a pass- 
ing interest in these plans for American Edu- 
cation Week. Their classroom programs and 
their extra curricula activities should be of 
vital interest and importance to the com- 
munity. Art teachers are perhaps all too reti- 
cent in making themselves and their work 
known in effective fashion outside of the 
school circles. This is unfortunate, and we 
would urge art teachers throughout the coun- 
try to plan definite projects for bringing their 
work with the children to more wide-spread 
notice by the parents and tax papers in the 
community. Such an opportunity is presented 
during “School Open House Day” on Friday, 
November 12th. We hope that you and all 
others in our special field of Art Education 
will take advantage of this occasion to devel- 
ope a more definite and general understand- 
ing of the values of your contribution. 
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BOTTLES 


Colours by 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’. Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, 
129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


inc. 












TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Arr Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


for 





RALPH M. PEARSON’S 
MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART 
now have students in 28 states. Art teachers and super- 
visors in colleges, teacher-training and secondary schools 
are working te counteract their academic ‘training and 
revivity their teaching. Amateurs for the keen fen they 
get out of it. And the work is a surprise in its orig- 
inality and power even to Mr. Pearson whe has been 
pioneering in modern art education for 15 years. 
PRACTICE in creative painting, modeling 
and drawing. 
THEORY: Analysis of current modern works. 
Bulletin on Request 


1860 Broadway at G6Ist, New York 


MOORE 


jewelry, pottery. Teacher train- 
INSTITUTE ing: Bra degree. Day, eve- 


ning, ‘ 

Oldest school of art applied 

to industry. Catalog. 1326 
o ART 222 = 


COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppino Mangravite, Acting Art Director 
Instructors: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicago, IIl. 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Stedie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Breadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hears 9:30 A. M. te 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








JERRY FARNSWORTH, N.A. 


Winter classes in Portraitere, Figure and Still Life, 
Painting and Drawing. Morning and afternoon, Monday 
te Friday, inciesive. Also, Saterday and Sunday classes. 


Write for circular or apply at 
STUDIO 625 — LINCOLN ARCADE BLDG. 
1947 B’way (at 66th St.) New York City 





ART INSTRUCTION BY 


A. F. LEVINSON 


A few criticisms may save heartbreaking 
struggle and enable you to reach expression. 
Pupil of Henri and Weber, most inspiring American 
art teachers. 

8911—153rd ST. JAMAICA, NEW YORK CITY. PHONE: 
VIRGINIA 7-7688J. 8th AVE. SUBWAY AT 153rd ST. 


SUMMER ART CLASS AT ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
TH U be WINTERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


Contemporary art 





intelligence 
10* year in the USA 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 
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California Collectors 


[Continued from page 5} 


certain pictures did not, in Millier’s opinion, 
impair the glory of the good ones. “For the 
discerning,” he wrote, “the exhibit is marred 
by the inclusion of a few pictures which go 
beyond merely mistaken attribution. These 
mistakes, however, are really growing pains. 
They only slightly dim the glory of this, the 
Los Angeles Art Association’s greatest achieve- 
ment. They emphasize, too, the need for such 
an art museum as the association vizualizes 
and for the authoritative judgment which only 
a great expert at its head can enforce.” 


Other collectors who have loaned to the ex- 
hibition are: 


Mrs. George Ward Adams, Pasadena; 
bert Adrian, Los Angeles; 
Ahern, Hollywood; Dr. Siegfried Aram, New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Merle Armitage, Los An- 
geles; Judge and Mrs. Russ Avery, Los Angeles; 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, South Pasadena; Miss Martha 
Wheeler Baxter, Hollywood; Mrs. George Win- 
throp Beal, Hollywood; Barker-Ainslee Galleries, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. J. E. Bishop, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Fred Bixby, Long Beach; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Braddock, Los Angeles; Mrs. Ann T. Bran- 
don, Glendale; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Cavett, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Frank Carew, West Los An- 
geles; Mr. Carroll Carstairs, New York; Dr. and 
Mrs. John F. B. Carruthers, Pasadena; Chelsea 
Galleries, Los Angeles; Mrs. Eli P. Clark, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Edwin E. Crowe, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Jane Cotton, Hollywood; Mrs. Gordon 
Coutts, Palm Springs; Mr. and Mrs. James Cruze, 
Flintridge; the Courvoisier Galleries, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Also the late William H. Crocker, Hillsborough; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Dickson, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Edward L. Doheny, Los Angeles; Mr. Stefan 
DeVriendt, Los Angeéfes; Mrs. H. W. Dunn, Lan- 
guna Beach; Mr. and Mrs. W. Rowland Duns- 
more, Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Dye, 
Whittier; Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Evans, Pasa- 
dena; Mr. A. Falvy, Santa Barbara; Mrs. Walter 
Harrison Fisher, Beverly Hills; Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Fleishhacker, 
San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Flint, 
Jr., Beverly Hills; Mr. and Mrs. Merrell Gage, 
Santa Monica; Mr. and Mrs. William May Gar- 
land, Los Angeles; Mr. William E. Greenwood, 
Pacific Palisades; Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Grif- 
fith, Beverly Hills; S. & G. Gump Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Gumplo Galleries, Los Angeles; Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Harper, Beverly Hills; Dalzell Hat- 
field Galleries, New York; Mrs. Preston Hotch- 
kiss, San Marino; Mrs. Alexander H. Hood, Los 
Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Hughes, Los An- 
geles; Miss Jason Herron, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
William Scott Humbert, Los Angeles. 


Also Mrs. Ada T. Huntsinger, San Marino; 
Mrs. William Ireland, Hollywood; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Katz, Beverly Hills; Miss Ada Kent; Mr. 
Jules Kievits, Pasadena; Mrs. Otto J. Klemperer, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. G. D. Knight, Pasadena; Mr. 
Gilbert Lueng, Los Angeles; Mr. Henry Lion, 
Beverly Hills; Miss Carlotta Mabury, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. Ernst Mandelbaum, Los Angeles; Mr. 
J. F. MacCarthy, Hollywood; Mrs. Howard R. 
Miner, Los Angeles; Mr. John Malloy, Jr., Hol- 
lywood; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Maw, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Beatrice L. Massey, Montecito; Mrs. J. B. 
Metcalf, San Francisco; Mr. Gurney E. Newlin, 
Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Henry O'Melveny, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Paul Paine, Brentwood; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Palmer, Altadena; Mrs. John Per- 
rin, Pasadena; The Pig’n Whistle Corporation, 
Los Angeles. 

Also Mr. Preston Prescott, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Walter Pulitzer, Beverly Hills; Silberman Gal- 
leries, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rap- 
port, Hollywood; Mr. L. Renzoni, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Paul Ritter, Santa Monica; Mrs. S. H. 
Rosenthal, Los Angeles; Mr. Jose Rodriguez, Los 
Angeles; Mr. C. A. Shaler, Los Angeles; Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernst Spiegel; Earl Stendahl Galleries, Los 
Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. William H. Schuchardt, 
Bel Air; Miss Ada May Sharpless, Los Angeles; 
Mr. George Stanley, Los Angeles; Mrs. Philip 
Stewart, Santa Barbara; the Michaelyan Galleries, 
New York; Tennant Galleries, Hollywood; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine, Hollywood; Mrs. 
Ruby Walker Usher, Hollywood; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ward Vernon, Los Angeles; Mrs. George 
W. Wade, Los Angeles; Mrs. Blanch Collet Wag- 
ner, San Marino; Mrs. H. Y. Walker, San Marino; 
Dr. Waldemer Westergaard, Westwood; Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Wilhelm Wilde, Los Angeles; Rob- 
ert C. Vose, Boston; Mr. H. Jerry Voorhis, San 
Dimas. 


Mr. Gil- 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 


Individual 


Instruction by ©- FRANCES ANDRE 


Qualified teacher in Drawing and Painting; Still Life, Figure 
and Portrait; elementary er advanced. Days & Evenings. 
50c PER LESSON FOR Ist 3 MONTHS @ 68 EAST 
94th STREET, NEW YORK. 








CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 16 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions, 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 








STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN - FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN : FASHION REPORTING 


$e ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. * Circle 7-1514-5 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


MID-YEAR __ in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 

Costume Design and Illustration; Adver- 
CLASSES tising Design; Teacher Training. Send for 
BEGIN General Catalogue and detailed information. 
JAN. 17th = Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


Artists and Art Teachers 


Say that the A. K. Cross inventions ($16) 
gave them more than noted artists and art 


schools. They advise home use of these in- 
ventions and then study in the 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 


BOGTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (12th summer) 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (winters) 





7) THE 
Sales, |r 
<y 
SAVIN ZL a=e VeCATIOBAL ART 


Pe aa practical courses in line with the 

demands of the business field in art. Less than 1% of 

our graduates are unemployed at the present time. 
Write for prospectus 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 









GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed by success- 
ful modern artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day, Evening 4 Sunday Classes - = Catal 

1021 Grand Central Terminal, New York ‘City 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS : 
Individual instruction’ day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 











Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
- Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


ll DROGKAMP | 


° Studio « 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Groups 


Congenial Studio Quarters 


@ 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 
The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 
| ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


ART SCHOOL 
ber 11, 1937 IN CHICAGO 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
6907 FRANKLINAVE.,HOLLYWOOD,CAL. 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 

General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 

Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

. . Illustrated Catalog ... 

235 Fenway a KENmore 5866 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and alfCrafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 

Second Semester Opens February 2, 1938 





Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
Thorough professional trainin. 
LAYTO N Painting and Illustration ; Seulp- 
ture; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
SCHOOL OF _ terior and Costume Design; 


Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 


couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING nr" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 


Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Industrial 


Design, Illustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Adver- 


tising Design, Sculpture. Spring Term February 7. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


lst November, 1937 





Chicago’s New Head 


With Ruth Van Sickle Ford as the new pres- 
ident and director, the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, enters upon its first season under 
a management other than that of its founder, 
Carl N. Werntz, who organized the academy 
35 years ago. Werntz sold the school to Mrs. 
Ford, who served on his teaching force for 
15 years, and two of her associates, so that he 
might continue his travels among strange 
peoples along the Equator. 

The new director will continue the Chicago 
Academy mainly along the lines that achieved 
success under Mr. Werntz. Following the plan 
of introducing a new major idea each year, 
Mrs. Ford is starting an experimental class 
for advanced students, a class in which the 
students are allowed to do as they please to 
exercise their inventive powers. Among the 
new instructors are Macena Barton, Chicago 
artist, who will teach portraiture and figure 
painting; Kenneth Foster, interior decorator, 
who once worked in a Chinese factory de- 
signing Chinese rugs for the Chinese them- 
selves; Wellington J. Reynolds and Fair- 
weather Babcock, who were on the staff al- 
most 15 years ago. Other instructors are Lois 
Sue Gordon, fashion designer; Ralph Moni, 
well known in Chicago theatrical circles, who 
will teach stage designing; and _ Leslie 
Michaelfield, who will conduct an evening 
class in illustration and painting. 





To Paint the ‘First Lady”’ 


A competition open to all young art stu- 
dents to paint a portrait of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt wearing her second inaugural eve- 
ning gown has been announced by Arnold Con- 
stable & Company, New York department 
store. A prize of $250 for traveling and ho- 
tel expenses to Washington to complete a 
final portrait with a sitting by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, to which she has consented, will be the 
winning award. 

Members of the sponsoring committee are 
L. M. Phoenix, president and managing direc- 
tor of the Phoenix Art Institute, who is chair- 
man; Joseph Cummings Chase, head of the 
Art Department of Hunter College; and Dr. 
Forrest Grant, director of Art, New York City 
Public Schools. Complete information con- 
cerning the contest rules may be obtained from 
Arnold Constable & Company, N. Y. Closing 
date is Dec. 15. 





New RocuHette Art Lectures: A series 
of six Monday evening lectures by prominent 
artists will be given through the fall and win- 
ter at the Daniel Webster School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. Under the auspices of the New 
Rochelle Art Association, the series has been 
arranged as a benefit for its annual scholar- 
ship fund. Subscription is $5 to the public 
and $2.50 for students. The speakers will be: 
John Sloan, painter, Nov. 8; William Zorach, 
sculptor, Dec. 6; Forbes Watson, writer and 
critic, Jan. 24; Walter Gropius, architect, 
Feb. 21; Walter Teague, industrial designer, 
March 14; Dean Cornwell, illustrator, April 18. 





SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 
18th Year 
Professional uae by Recognized Artists 


Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 
Jr., Commercial Adverising. William F. Stecher, 
Book and Magazine Illustration. Seott C. Carbee, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts. 


Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 








Catalog A-D on request. Limited enroliment. 


126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





a 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 





Oupest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corator 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Posiiions and orders filled. 





THE ROMANCE OF ART :: WHERE 
IT COMES FROM :: WHAT IT IS :: 
WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU :::: 
PROVED BY WHAT WE 
HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGE'ES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 







COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Patntinc, IntERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, Design, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Tlarotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


j 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 


















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address : 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery Nov.: 
Work by Roderick D. MacKenzie. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Huntingdon College Nov. 1-15: 
American etchings. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College To Nov. 6: Etch- 
ings by Roi Partridge. Nov. 6-20: 
Work by Gordon Couts. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery Nov. 1-15: 
Prints, American Artists Group; 
Guy Ignon. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Nov.: 
Fifth Annual Exhibition; Trends 
in California Art. 

Los Angeles Museum Nov.: Aus- 
trian Water Colors and Graphic 
Arts; old maps. 

Municipal Art Commission Nov.; 
Work of Laguna Beach Art Asso- 
ciation. 

Stendahl Gallery To Nov. 6: Ex- 
hibition of Old Masters. 

Tone Price Gallery To Nov. 15: 
Drawings € Watercolors by Ja- 
cob Epstein. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Nov.: Annual Exhibit. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library Nov.: Japanese prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Nov.: 
Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition. 

Courvoisier Gallery To Nov. 6: 
Framing show. Nov. 8-20: Work 
by Henry Botkin. 

-De-Young Memorial Museum Nov.: 
Paintings by William de la Mon- 
tagne Cary (Frontier Days). 

Paul Elder Gallery Zo Nov. 6: 
Mark Milsk. 

8. & G. Gump 7o Nov. 13: Annual 
Exhibition of California Society 
of Etchers. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Nov.: Japanese 
Painting & Prints. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Nov.: Mayan paint- 
ings, John L. Pappas; Detroit 
prints, Robert Sprague; Textiles, 
Ruih Reeves. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum To Nov. 1}: 
Federal Art in New England. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 70 Nov. 15: 
Gothic Decorative Arts. 

STAMFORD, CONN. 

High School Nov. 1-23: Aqua 
Chromaiic Exhibition. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of the Fine Arts Nov. 1- 
27: 24th Annual Delaware Show. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 14: Water- 
colors by Jane C. Stanley. To Nov. 
11: Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To Nov. 
12: Drawings and Etchings by 
Aristide Maillol; Drawings by 
Pierre Bonnard. 

Smithsonian Institution Nov. 1-28: 
Eichings by Joseph Margulies. 
Studio House Nov. 1-15: Blake 
Drawings € American Artist Group. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Nov. 12-27: Na- 
tional Soap Sculpture Commiitee. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Galieries Association Nov. 
8-27: Joseph Alworthy, Richard 
A. Chase, Bessie Helstrom. 
Katherine Kuh Galleries Nov.;: 
Paintings by Jean Charlot. 
Lakeside Galleries Zo Nov. 30: 
Thomas H. Ben:on. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Nov.: 
Annual Small Picture Show. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Zo Nov. 
7: International Water Color Ex- 
hibit. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Nov.:; 24th An- 
nual Exhibit of Prints. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum Nov. 1-15: Oils by 
Birger Sandzeh. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Nov. 1-21: Water- 
colors by Milford Zornes. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum: To Nov. 
10: 11th Membership Exhibit of 
New Orleans Art League. Nov. 
14-Dec. 2: 13th Exhibition of 
Members work without Jury. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery Nov. 6-Dec. 
6: Maiolica of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Nov. 
1-8: Local Painters. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 1}: Pho- 
tography 1839-1937. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Nov. 6: Wa- 
tercolors by Lovering Hathaway. 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 1- 
13: Watercolors by John Shar- 
man, 

Grace Horne Galleries To Nov. 13: 
Paintings by Berkley Williams 
dr.; Watercolors by Brenton H. 
Dickson, $Srd. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Ezxhi- 
bition of Lithographs. 

Robert Vose Galleries Nov. 1-15: 
Watercolors by Oscar Strobel. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum  WNov.; 
Chinese Ceramics and Sculpiure. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Nov.: Henry 
Jewett Greene Collection of Chi- 
nese pottery. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College Nov.: Land- 
scapes by Edward W.- Redfield. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Nov. 14-28: Work of 
Worcester County Artists. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Nov.: Inter- 
naiional Abstract Paintings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Nov.: Sweepstake 
Show. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Nov.: Stage Designs by Jo Miel- 
ziner, Rex Whistler, S:ewart Cha- 
ney; German Colored Woodcuts of 
the 15th Century; Chinese Paint- 
ings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Nov. 3-30: An- 
nual Exhibition of Paintings by 
Artists of Si. Louis & Vicinity. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

State Teachers College Nov. 1-22: 
San Francisco Water Colors. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Nov.: Collection of 
reproductions of Renoir; Photo- 
graphs by Arnold G. Harms; Dan- 
ish Silver by Georg Jensen. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 28: 7th An- 
nual New Jersey State Exhibition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Nov.: Paint- 
ings & Drawings by Joseph Stella. 

Newark Museum To Nov. 1}: 
Annual Exhibit of work by mem- 
bers; Fashions in Fabries: Printed 
textiles and Colonial Weaves; To 
Nov. 30: Art of China and Japan. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History & Art 
Nov.: Lithographs &€ Drawings by 
John McClellan. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Oils 
by Theresa Bernstein. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov: Exhibi- 
tion of contemporary posters: 
Work by local Patteran Society. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Nov.: Oil Paint- 
ings from the 15th Biennial Cor- 
coran Exhibition. 

ee 

NEW YORE, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
Nov. 138: Paintings by Joe Jones. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
Nov.: Beginnings and Landmarks, 
291. 

Arden Gallery (460 Park) Nov. 
4-20: Work by Angele Watson. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Nov. 
1-13: Paintings by Anne Colman; 
Pastels by Peggy Dodds. 


Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
Nov. 2-13: Drawings & Cartoons 
by John Sloan. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Nov. 2- 
15: Jennings Tofel. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) To Nov. 5: Drawings 
by Thomas Benton. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Nov: 
Selected American Paintings. 
Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Nov. 
1-20: Sculpture & Drawings by 
Emma Lu Davis. 

Brummer Galleries (53 E. 57) 
Nov. Sculpture by Francois Pom- 


pon. 

Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) Nov.: 
Work of Wiikelm Lehmbruck. 
Frans Buffa (58 W. 57) To Nov. 
12: Work of Henri Le Sidaner. 
Canteur Gallery (78 W. 55)) Nov. 
1-20: Watercolors by Wilmer §&. 
Richter. 


Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
Nov. 6: Drawings and Watercolors 
by Constantin Guys; Nov. 9-Dec. 
4: Pastels and Watercolors by 

* Berthe Morisot. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
To Nov. 13: Paintings by Nathan- 
iel C. Burwash. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth 
Ave.) Nov. 4-17: Work of H. Han- 
atschek. 

Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) Nov.: 
Silhouettes by Beatrix Sherman; 
Abstractions by Louis Heit; 
Paintings by Bernard I. Green. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To Nov. 6: Major American Art- 
iste. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
To Nov. 20: Paintings by Claude 
Monet. 

East River Gallery (358 E. 57) 
Nov. 1-15: Work of Ben-Zion. 

Ferargil Galleries (8 E. 57) Nov. 
1-14: Lois Williams and Martin 
Gambee. 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) Nov. 
1-27: Paintings by Marie Lauren- 


cin. 
Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) Nov. 
1-13: Work of Charles Hovey Pep- 


per. 

Frederick Frazier Gallery (9 E. 
57) Nov.: American and British 
old masters. 

French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Nov.: Modern French Art. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) 
Nov. 1-15: Arnold Wiltz. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Nov. 18 An- 
nual Founders Show; Nov. 1-27: 
Prints by leading American Art- 
ists; Nov. 9-20 Watercolors and 
pastels by George Wright. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal St.) 
Nov. 1-15: Brooklyn Water Color 
Club. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Nov. 8-27: “Constable and Land- 
scapes.” 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.) 
To Nov. 13: Stanley Wilson Ex- 
hibition; Watercolor & drawings, 
Alfred Owles. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Nov. 6: Etchings by Goya; 
Nov. 8-30 Old master engravings. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) Nov. 
1-27: Work by Albert Sterner. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
Nov.: Century of Lithographs; 
Ingres and Forain. 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To Nov. 13: Decorative Panels by 
Charles Prendergast. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
To Nov. 20: Portraits by Pavel 
Tchelitchew. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Nov. 
2-15: Work of Cadwallader Wash- 
burn. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth at 82) Nov.: Rugs and 
Carpets, and International Ezxhi- 
bition of Contemporary Art. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
Ave.) To Nov. 6: Minna Citron; 
Nov. 8-27: Jacob Getler Smith. 
Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Nov.: 
American Paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) 
Nov. 1-13: Paintings by Latta 
Kingan. 

Morgan Gallery (106 E. 57) Nov. 
8-27: Paintings by Jean Chariot. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Nov. 
1-18 Watercolors by Gregory D. 
Ivy; Abstract watercolors by Ma- 
deleine Bowles. 

Museum of Living Art (100 Wash- 
ington Sq.) To Nov. 20: Work by 
Hans Arp. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 49) 
Sculpture by William Edmondson. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) To Nov. 6: Still 
lifes by Max Weber; Nov. 8-27: 


Modern “old masters’ paintings. 
Nierendorf Gallery (21 E. 57) To 
Nov. 11: Werk by Theodore Luz. 
Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
Nov. 1-15: Paintings and gouaches 
by George L. K. Morris. 

Maison Francais (Rockefeller Cen. 
ter) Nov. 4-30: Society of Amer. 
ican Etchers 22nd Annual; Na. 
tional Exhibit of Contemporary 
Swedish Prints. 

Jacques Seligmann Gallery (3 E, 
51) Nov. 1-20 “Picasso 1903-23.” 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
Nov. 1-18: Work of Martha Saw- 


ver. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave. To 
Nov. 6: Paintings by Rupert Con- 
rad; Nov. 1-13: Paintings by Sol 
Aronson. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) To Nov. 6: Work of Flor- 
ence Robinson; Nov. 9-30: Por- 
traits by Bors Chaliapin. 

Tricker Galieries (21 W. 57) Nov, 
1-13: Work of Charles Cagle. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Nov. 5: Group Show; 
Nov. 8-Dec. 3: Charles Harsanyi, 
Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) Nov, 
8-27: “Twenty Painiings by Picas- 
80 through 1937.” 

Vendome Art Galleries (364 W. 57) 
To Nov. 11: All Nude Show; 
Nov. 12-14: Work by I. Ivanof. 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Nov. 7: Contemporary American 
Ceramics. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) 
Nov.: 18th Century French Mas- 
ters. 

eee 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Nov.: Draw- 
ings from Museum of Modern 
Art Collection; Oils and Watercol- 
ors by Lovis Corinth; Rufus Dry- 
er Memorial Exhibition. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum To Nov. 7: French 
Paintings; Arts of Persia and In- 
dia; American Indian Arts; Rem- 
brandt Etchings. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art Nov. 4-Dec. 5: 
Sculpture of Our Time; Nov. 8- 
Nov. 28: Audubon Engravings. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute Nov.: Ohio 
Print Makers Exhibition; Near 
Eastern Art Exhibition; Fifty 
Photographs by Dr. Michael Wish- 


engrad. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. ; 
Butler Art Institute Zo Nov. 7: 
Recent paintings by members of 
the Society. To Nov. 21 Water- 
colors and Oils by the Buckeye 
Art Club. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Lehigh University Nov. 4-23 South- 
ern Printmakers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
A. C. A. Gallery To Nov. 13: Work 
by Josef Presser. . 
Art Alliance To Nov. 7: Oils by 
Francis Speight. : 
Pennsylvania Museum To Nov. 28: 
Problems of Portraiture; Nov. 6- 
Dec. 12: Daumier. é 
McClees Galleries Nov. 1-13: Paint- 
ings by J. Duncan MacGregor, dr. 
Print Club Nov. 5-30: Prints of 
birds of Mt. Desert Island. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute Oct. 14-Dec. 1: 
Carnegie International. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. : 
Art Club To Nov. 7: Drawings € 
Watercolors by Helen Mason Grose. 
Rhode Island School of Design To 
Nov. 14: Javanese batiks and pup- 
pets; To. Nov. 21: Art of Rome; 
Nov.: Sculpture and Drawings by 
Malvina Hoffman; Paintings bv 
Eugene Vail. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Nov. 
4-28: Bronzes by Anna Hyatt 
Huntington; etchings. 
DALLAS, TEX. 5 
Lawrence Art Galleries To Nov. 
15: Paintings by Jerry Bywaters. 
HOUSTON, TEX. s 
Museum of Fine Arts Nov... First 
Exhibition of Works by Artists of 
Southeast Texas. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Valentine Museum To Nov. 8: 4th 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by 
Coniemporary Virginians. 
SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Downtown Gallery Nov.: Work by 
Theodora Lawrenson Harrison. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. y 
Milwaukee Art Institute 7o Nov. 
7: “New Horizons in American 
Art.” 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Public Museum Nov.; Fox Valley 
Artists. 
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Lewisohn on Art 


WHEN a person, whose main occupation has 
been that of a successful business execu- 
tive, who, in addition, has spent considerable 
study on such matters as industrial relations, 
wage problems and prison reform,—when such 
a person writes about art then a refreshing 
new approach can be expected. Out of the 
fall crop of art books comes just this con- 
tribution; a casual and yet well considered 
series of essays by Sam A. Lewisohn, a fore- 
most New York collector of modern art, en- 
titled Painters and Personality (Harpers; 277 
pp-; 132 illus.; $3.75). 

The relation in modern art between paint- 
ers and personality is in Mr. Lewisohn’s opin- 
ion a highly important one, more important 
the reader will gather than the relation be- 
tween business and personnel. Thus he 
writes, “It is when the artist unites a superior 
equipment in his specialty [i.e., in painting] 
with a normal or even a super-normal emo- 
tional development, that we are apt to have 
great art.” From this point the author has 
embarked upon a notable adventure in col- 
lecting and has written one of the first Ameri- 
can books on art appreciation that meets— 
and squarely—that unique American test: 
what is there in it? 

In a businesslike and assuring way Mr. 
Lewisohn tells what there has been in it for 
him. It is temperament, personality, the very 
stuff of everyday living. It is the love, the 
hate, the clashes, tempestuous emotions, seren- 
ities, or the imprisoned mortifications which, 
multiplied by a full, sensitive life are poured 
forth from a great artist through only one 
narrow spillway—the area of a canvas. The 
technique that is used, whether impressionism 
or any other ism, becomes important only in- 
sofar as it is well used as an implement for 
this temperament. Good art is the fusion of 
the two, implement with temperament. 

A series of “Vignettes,” chapters on in- 
dividual modern artists, explore this expres- 
sion of temperament and extract from each 
of those men important in the movement the 
tincture of their personality. The reader may 
like or dislike any one of the repertory of 
temperaments these vignettes cover, but he 
can hardly quarrel with the intuitive demon- 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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THe Journat or Eucene DeLacrorx, trans- 
lated from the French by:Walter Pach. New 
York: Covici Friede; 732 pp.; 48 duotone 
halftone reproductions, 44 line cuts, 8 full- 
color plates; $7.50. 

Delacroix’ Journal is probably the most 
complete record of an artist’s life existing. 
Translating from the three volume French 
edition, Pach has eliminated nearly half of 
the journals which relate items of no inter- 
est to the student (“inert material” he calls 
it) with the result that he has put into one 
handsome volume the personal diary of pos- 
sibly the most influential artist of the entire 
French school. 

e 


VERMEER, by Philip Hale. Completed and 
prepared for the press by Frederick W. Co- 
burn and Ralph T. Hale. Boston: Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint; 253 pp.; 81 illustrations includ- 
ing 10 in color; $5. 

The late author’s work has been exhaustive- 
ly revised, enlarged and finished by two able 
collaborators, resulting in the compilation of 
all that we now know of the fascinating Ver- 
meer. Hale was one of the first Americans to 
appreciate the Dutch painter and his book 
on the artist published in 1913 has long been 
out of print. Present work is organized in 
scholarly fashion with catalogue raisonné in- 
cluded. 


SanbRO Borr:cewwi, with an Essay by Lio- 
nello Venturi. New York: Oxford University 
Press; 25 pp. text; 101 plates, many in full 
color; folio; $3. 

A volume of such sumptuous appearance, 
beautiful reproductions, and authoritative text 
that the price seems a misprint (but it is not). 

+ 


THe Romance oF TEXTILES, THE STORY OF 
Desicn 1N Weavinc, by Ethel Lewis. New 
York: Macmillan Company; 377 pp.; 40 illus.; 
$4. 
The why and wherefore of all kinds of loom 
productions down through the ages. 

e 


ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DecoRATION, by 
Sherrill Whiton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott; 778 pp.; profusely illustrated; $5. 

Mr. Whiton, director of the New York 
School of Interior Decoration, has written a 
survey of the whole field—period style, ma- 
terials of decoration, and the accessories of 
decoration—and gives the principles of as- 
sembling and harmonizing interiors. A stand- 
ard work. 


The book about Mr. Rumbin, 
Art Dealer, is just out! 


RUMBIN GALLERIES 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON 


With 6 illustrations by Ritchie Cooper. 
$2.50 at all booksellers. Doubleday, Doran 











ee en ee 
Tides in 
English Taste 


By B. Sprague Allen 


“An enlivening index to English civili- 
zation during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.”"—Christian Science 
Monitor. “Offers an amazing amount 
of information which should be of 
particular interest to students of art 
history and aesthetics.”—Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 2 volumes. $8.00 


Art, Artist 


and Layman 
By Arthur Pope 


“What he says about the organization 
of art courses and the need of linking 
practical training with historical and 
theoretical study represents the broadly 
eultured point of view that is properly 
required of every teacher of a spe- 
cialty.."—Springfield Republican. $1.50. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD 


NINETEEN SUBJECTS 

















SOME IN COLOR 











Prices 5 to 25 CENTS 














| Illustrated List A on request 

















The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Ave. & 82d St., New York 
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Painters and 
Personality 


By SAM A. LEWISOHN 


This unique interpretation of painting by one of the 
foremost collectors of modern art shows how the per- 
sonality and background of famous artists dominate their 


work. Over 50 stimulating short biographies from El 
Greco and Rembrandt to Dali and the American moderns 
give the reader an illuminating insight into each 
painter’s work. 130 full page reproductions, many pub- 
lished for the first time. $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E., 33rd St., N. Y. 











ECONOMICAL 


e The pages of THE ART DIGEST are 
becoming, more and more, the best 
intermediary between the art dealer 
and the collector. 

For information regarding advertising rates, 

please address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street @ New York 
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LIGHT | 
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MAY BE Mt! 


FORTHRIGHT & HONEST 


It was epoch making in its guaran- 
teed full statement of contents on the 
label, its complete adherence 
Fischer's “The Permanent 
to the requests of the 
Artists Professional League. 


It knows it is worthy of the Artist's 
confidence for it supplies him with a 
technical surety never before achieved. 


Its useful prices reflect its maker's 
desire to be fair with the Artist. 


Refer to our “Enduring Colors for 
the Artist” booklet (free) for tech- 
nical information for the permanent 
technic. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Don’t say “CHARCOAL PAPER” 
BO ss n'e- 


“MICHALLET” 


You will get better results with this 
famous paper. Michallet paper is 
now sold at a price you can afford. 
Sold by all good dealers—accept no 
substitute. 


Sample sheets to schools and dealers 
on request. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


3 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 





Tue Art Dicest has become an art school 
directory. Address inquiries to 116 E. 59th 
St., New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





AMERICAN 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 

National Director, Florence Topping Green 

~ 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 








AMERICAN ART WEEK 
The Glory of Local Self-Help 


Celebrations of American Art Week are 
assuming real national importance. Men and 
women throughout our country are coming 
to feel that American Art Week is not only 
a very constructive and desirable event, but 
that it is something worthy of personal effort 
and sacrifice, calling for their individual 
initiative, and to be carried on locally in the 
traditional American self-reliant way. Self- 
help is here a thing of necessity, and the best 
things throughout history have been born of 
necessity. It would take a vast sum of money 
for the American Artists Professional League, 
as a national organization, to finance Amer- 
ican Art Week throughout the United States. 
The strength of the League lies in its use to 
contemporary American visual art and crafts, 
and not in moneys available to subsidize good 
causes and pay for work done. The League is 
dependent on volunteers who work through 
desire to help a good cause. The modest funds 
of the American Artists Professional League 
limit it to providing state and local committees 
with pamphlets, posters, awards of merits, 
prizes and stationary. 


Gratifying indeed to all, therefore, is the 
message wired to the National Director by 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, Maryland 
State Director of American Art Week telling 
of an appropriation of one thousand dollars 
made from the Contingent Fund by The 
Board of Estimate of the City of Baltimore 
on recommendation of Mayor Howard W. 
Jackson, a contribution by the city towards 
the publication of catalogues in connection 
with the Maryland American Art Week pro- 
gram. 


It is a fine example for every state, city and 
town. A gesture like this makes one feel that 
the men of the country are now alive to the 
fact that arts and crafts are an_ essential 
part of our life. 

Many clippings have been received concern- 
ing the Maryland poster contest held in con- 
nection with American Art Week. The Balti- 
more News Post is co-operating with the work 
of the League and has offered a prize of $50. 
“Any Baltimorean with artistic ideas who 
thinks he draws well enough to have his work 
passed on by a group of well known judges 
is eligible.” The judges are Hans Schuler, 
Leon K. Winslow, and Don Swann. The bet- 
ter posters will be placed on exhibition. The 
Maryland Chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League has offered a prize of 
$50 for the most effective poster produced by 
a Baltimore artist. 

* on om 


Wyoming 


Wyoming is the first to have state W.P.A. 


art project collaboration-in werk for Ameri-- 


can Art Week. Professor E. E. Lowry of Lara- 
mie, and Mrs. Henrietta Wood of Sheridan 
are serving as State Directors of American Art 
Week. At Professor Lowry’s request Mrs. 
Wood is carrying on as general chairman, be- 
cause Professor: Lowry is not only carrying on 
his full-time teaching at the University, but 


is also State Director of the W. P. A. Art- 


Project. But in no way has he relinquished 


his assignment to co-operate in this American 
Art Week work. Instead he makes the Fed- 
eral Art Project in Wyoming a Co-sponsor of 
American Art Work, and has been using 
within reason its office, with its full-time secre- 
tary, for the typing, mimeographing, and 
mailing of all necessary instructions, and gen- 
eral and individual letters needed to carry 
out American Art Week publicity. 

Professor Lowry has also initiated American 
Art Week at the University, and through him 
the supervisor of public schools will carry out 
an intensive program during the week. 

* a a 


Kansas 

While our National Vice-Chairman, Albert 
T. Reid, was in Kansas recently supervising 
the installation of his mural in the Post Office 
at Sabetha he filled a number of engagements 
where he delivered his illustrated lecture in 
which he uses a model. 

That these calls should come to Mr. Reid is 
more evidence that Kansas and the mid-west 
is showing a lively interest in art. He ap- 
peared before the Topeka Art Guild, at the 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, before the 
Stafford County Associated Women’s Clubs 
in St. John, and the University of Wichita. 
Also he appeared at Concordia and Sabetha, 
and at the University of Kansas in Lawrence. 

In all of these places he reports there is an 
active interest in American Art Week and that 
programs are well under way. He found this 
to be true also in other parts of the state,— 
Salina and Hutchinson. 

Mr. Reid who is a native Kansan was amazed 
at the rapid growth in art and art apprecia- 
tion in the state and speaks proudly of the 
many institutional and club galleries which 
have come into being within the past decade 
and the splendid examples of American art 
they have acquired. 

What is true of Kansas is true of the mid- 
west and it is a heartening outlook for art in 
the United States. 





‘RUBENS' 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


ONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 

152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 

118 East 40th Street, New York 

(ONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 

137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 

(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEL 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Another Belated Appeal 


The League is frequently in receipt of ur- 
gent appeals for assistance when the artist 
finds himself in the hole. 

If the League is consulted before the steps 
are taken which got the artist into his predica- 
ment, in most cases it would have been pos- 
sible to forewarn him and likely fore-arm him. 

In a recent case a member wrote that de- 
signs which he had submitted were accepted 
and, according to the member, were used, but 
that the various people with whom the deal- 
ings were had, disclaimed such dealings or the 
receipt of the designs. And the artist seems 
to lack positive proof. After being shunted 
from one to another in the concern, the artist 
finds himself without reimbursement or even 
the original designs. 

This happens to be one of the large and 
well known concerns in the country and has 
avery good name, if also a reputation for be- 
ing exceedingly hard-boiled. 

The burden of proof seems to rest upon 
our member. Had the proper amount of cau- 
tion and safeguards been used in this case 
this situation could not have arisen. 

First, the designs should have been photo- 
graphed and witnessed by a responsible party 
who would have been able to identify them, 
and had they been receipted for by the party 
in the concern who accepted them—and they 
should not have been left except upon such a 
receipt—then it would not have been possible 
to “pass the buck” from one person to another 
within the organization, as our member as- 
serts is being done. 

As we wrote, the matter now seems to be 
one for a good attorney, and it would seem 
to us that proof that the material was left and 
that the designs were pirated is going to be 
dificult to obtain—especially the kind that 
will convince a jury. 


* * * 


More About Artists Colors 


Interest in artists’ colors that are perma- 
nent, stimulated by The American Artists Pro- 
fessional League since 1930 with such far 
Teaching results continues with promise of 
Pfogressing to a higher plane. An important 
Step in realizing rationally the quality of 
these essential materials of artists use was 
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RTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 
IN- A MEDIUM 
PRESSED LINSEED © 


’ IL 
POPPY OIL MIXTURE ON 
ITE STONES. CHEMICAL 

: ON ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Moderately Priced — 

























ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
€1 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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7ORN CADMIUM YELLOWS—LT., MED., DP. AND 
CAD.-ORANGE ARE PURE CADMIUM SULPHIDES. 
| Studio Tube S5¢ ——— 3 Tubes $2.40 Postpaid 


discussed at some length today by the rep- 
resentative of a company which is one of the 
old established manufacturers of artists’ col- 
ors in the United States and the acting Chair- 
man of the League’s National Committee on 
Technic. On behalf of the manufacturer, ap- 
proval was expressed of the League’s request 
that there be printed on every tube a state- 
ment all contents guaranteed by the maker, 
and that only pigments of known permanence 
be manufactured and offered for sale to art- 
ists. This manufacturer expressed as his opin- 
ion the belief that American artists should 
welcome artists colors of the highest quality 
only. At the present time the presence of inert 
materials in addition to pigment (color) and 
drying oil is noted in guaranteed statements 
on labels, but the quantity of inert material is 
not indicated with explicit ratios. What one 
manufacturer may state on the label to be a 
small percentage of inert matter may not be 
the same quantity as another who uses the 
identical words. Agreeing with the League’s 
position, this manufacturer is of the opinion 
that the artist should be fully informed. 

Price is not necessarily a criterion either 
of value received by the artist, or profit earned 
by the manufacturer, as may be judged from 
the following: 


A B C 
COTA os ease 90% 50% 10% 
Pe ions Gienas yaad 10% 50% 90% 


Because pigment is costly and inert ma- 
terials cheap, the maker who sells a tube of 
A for $1.00 may make a lower percentage 
of profit than he who sells C for 50 cents. 
On the other hand if a manufacturer chooses 
to sell A for less than a dollar, he is giving 
the artist a real break. Now there is no gauge 
for such values for the artist. The intention 
of the manufacturer with whom we had our 
conference today is to print on every label 
a guaranteed statement of the percentage by 
weight of all contents of their tubes of artists 
colors, thus: 


Weight = 100/100 


CON RG aitcos vere x an 50/100 
WME Gan bee koe inna 30/100 
WE esse tus ccavosc’ 20/100 
Total by weight ........ 100/100 


This would be obviously rational. The art- 
ist who is content with adulterated (extended) 
colors can buy them knowingly, and they who 
want the best -have the facts before their 
eyes. Then the artists can reward those makers 
whom they respect by buying the artists col- 
ors that they make. 


The realization of such more explicit label- 
ing of artists colors would be a further step 
forward. The American Artists Professional 
League appreciates all that has been done 
by American makers of artists colors during the 
past seven years to assure permanence. The 
League will also welcome all that may yet be 
done to -make evident a) quality of supreme 
excellence and. b) exact knowledge of all 
contents. 
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“The Test of Time” is our strong- 
est testimonial for reliability as 
manufacturers of ARTISTS' 
CANVAS. 


The above booklet, _ illustrated, 
with valuable information and tes- 
timonials is yours free. 

Ask your dealer for a copy or write Dept. C. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Manufacturers Since 1868 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
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Wooden- 


ware 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink in black 
d white and 16 opaque colors. 


F. WEBER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS — DRAWING MATERIALS 
Makers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors 
FACTORY OFFICE—1220 Buttonwood 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
1710 Chestaet Street 227 Park Avense 


Dealers Everywhere 


St. Louis, Me. 
705 Pine Street 





GESSO PANELS 


49¢ A SQUARE FOOT — CRADLES 75e EACH 
GESSO SKETCHING PANELS—28e A SQUARE FOOT 
A large range of stock sizes in the various types. 
OIL COLORS DRY COLORS 


Catalogue on request 
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Where to show 

offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


ARKANSAS WATER COLOR SOCIETY EXHIBI- 
TION, Nov. 15-27, at University of Arkansas 
art department gallery. Open to all present 
and former residents of Arkansas. Medium: 
water color. Fee $1.50; jury only for travel- 
ing exhibition. Last date for return of entry 
eards and arrival of exhibits Nov. 10. For in- 
formation address: Ralph M. Hudson, Depart- 
ment of Art, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMARERS’ ROTARY, March 
1-30 and tour for 12 months, at Birmingham, 
Ala.. and 15 other cities south and east. 
Open to all printmakers. Media: all graphic 
Processes (no monotypes). Fee $3: jury of 
selection; many prizes including at least 5 
purchase prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards, Feb. 10; for arrival of exhibit, Feb. 
15. For information address: Frank Hartley 


Anderson, Sec., 2112 South Eleventh Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK EX- 
HIBITION, Jan. 28-Feb. 28, at Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists residing in Buffalo 
or within the boundaries of the following 
counties in New York State: Allegheny, Catta- 
raugus, Chatauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. Media: paintings, 
prints, sculpture. No fee: jury of selection: 
eash prizes totaling $300 and other awards. 
Last date for return of entry card Jan. 13; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 13-22. For infor- 


mation address: Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 

SWEDISH ARTISTS TENTH ANNUAL, Dec. 4-19 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel. Open to all artists 
of Swedish birth or ancestry. All media. Fee 
$1 (for non-mtmbers); jury of selection; no 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
Nov. 24; for arrival of exhibits Nov, 30. For 
information address: Swedish Artists, Inc., 
3206 Wilton Ave., Box 17, Chicago, Ill. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 
29-Feb. 12. at Marshall Field Galleries, under 
auspices of Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 
Artists born in, resident in, or identified with 
Indiana. Media: oil, water color, pastels, graphic 
art and sculpture. Fee $5 for painters, $3 for 
sculptors; jury of selection; cash prizes total 
$3,000, ranging individually from $50-$500. 
For information address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR MICHIGAN ART- 
I8T8, at the Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 16- 
Dec, 20. Open to residents of Michigan. Media: 
painting, etching, sculpture. Jury of selection; 
no fee; 12 prizes. Last date for return of en- 
try card and exhibits Oct. 30. For further in- 
formation address: Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS, Feb. 1-28, at Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Md. Open to residents of territory bounded by 
Frederick, Md.; Winchester, Va. (south); Har- 
risburg, Pa. (north); and Cumberland, Md. 
(west). Media: painting, sculpture and graphic 
arts. No fee; no jury; small cash awards. 
Last date for return of entry card, Dec. 31; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: Director, Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS, Jan. 1-31 at 
the John Herron Art Institute. Open to all. 
Media: oil only. No fee, jury of selection. 
Photographs of work to be entered must be 
sent to the Director before Nov. 15. For in- 
formation address: Mr. Wilbur D. Peat, Direc- 
tor, John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
New York, N. Y. 

46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
YORK WATER COLOR CLUB, Dec. 4-22 at 
the American Fine Arts Society Bidg. Open 
to all artists. Fee (to non-members) $1; jury 
of selection; no prizes. Last date for return of 
entry cards and arrival of exhibits Nov. 29. 
For information address: Harry de Maine, Sec., 
428 Lafayette St., New York City. 


New Orleans, La. 
THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION WITHOUT. JURY 
of the Art Association of New Orleans, Nov. 


14-Dec. 2, at the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art. Open to members. Media: oil, water color, 
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SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


ELEVENTH 


THIRD ANNUAL 


pastel, sculpture, prints. Fee, $5 annual mem- 
bership fee; no jury; no prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card Nov. 10; closing date for 
exhibits Nov. 10. For information address: 
Art Association of New Orleans, Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art, New Orleans, La. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL OKLAHOMA ARTISTS EXHIBIT, Nov. 


13-27 under auspices of Ass’n of Okla. Artists. 
Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media: oil, water 
color, black and white, sculpture. Fee: $3. for 
members; jury for applicants to membership 
only; cash prizes. Last date for return of en- 
try card Nov. 11, for arrival of exhibits Nov. 
13. For information address: Mayne L. Sel- 
lers, 1125 N. W. 29th St., Oklahoma City. 


Omaha, Neb. 


FIVE STATES EXHIBIT OF THE SOCIETY OF 


LIBERAL ARTS, Dec. 1-Jan. 1 at the Joslyn 
Memorial. Open to all residents of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Colorado, and Kansas. 
Media: oil, water color drawing, prints, small 
sculpture. ‘No fee; two juries; no prizes (se- 
lected group will be exhibited throughout the 
year). Last date for return of entry card Nov. 
15; closing date for exhibits Nov. 15. For in- 
formation address: Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL PRINT SHOW, Nov. 29- 


Dec. 19, at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Open 
to all printmakers. Further details not given; 
for information address: Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, 251 South 18th St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


Richmond, Va. 


PIRST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 


RARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS, March 12- 
April 23, at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. Open to all artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee; jury of selection; $6,000 available 
in purchase prizes. Last date for receiving pic- 
tures Feb. 15 in New York; Feb. 21 at Rich- 
mond. For information and application blank 
address: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, March 
22-May 2, at San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, mo- 
saic, tempera, fresco. No fee; jury of selection; 
$1,600 in cash awards and 2 media medals. 
Last date for return of entry cards Feb. 26; 
for arrival of exhibit, March 2. For in- 
formation address: Katrine R. C. Greene, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBITION OF SYRA- 


CUSE, March 1-31, at Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all artists living within 25 
miles of Syracuse. Media: oils, etchings, water 
colors, block prints, crafts, camera. Fee to 
be announced; jury of selection; awards and 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


ARTISTS FORTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 11- 
Jan. 2, at the Corcoran Gallery. Open to all 
Americans. Media: oil and sculpture. Fee to 
non-members $1; jury of selection; medal 
awards. Last date for return of entry cards 
and arrival of exhibits to be announced later. 
For information address: Dorothy M. Davidson, 
Sec., 1825 F. Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE PAINT- 


ERS, SCULPTORS AND. GRAVERS SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, Dec. 11-Jan. 2, at Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Open to all miniature painters, 
sculptors, gravers and etchers. Fee for non- 
members $1; jury of selection; no* awards or 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
and arrival of exhibits Dec. 3. For informa 
tion address: C. Allen Sherwin, Division of 
Graphic Arts, U. S. National Museum, Smith- 
sonian Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wichita, Kansas 


ANNUAL AMERICAN’ BLOCK 
PRINTS EXHIBITION, Nov. 21-Dec. 5, at the 
Wichita Art Museum. Open to American citi- 
zens. Media: Block prints. Fee 50c; jury; two 
cash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
card Nov. 10; closing date for éxhibits Nov. 15. 
For information address: Wichita Art Museum, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Youngstown, O. 

EXHIBITION .OF OHIO AND 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, Jan. 1-30 at But- 
ler Art Institute, Open to artists and crafts- 
men of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. Media: 
all types including craft work. Fee $1; jury of 
selection (Reginald Marsh, Malcolm Parcell, 
Francis Speight); prizes, 1st $200, 2nd, $100, 
3rd $50. Last date for return of entry blank 
Dec, 11; for arrival of exhibits Dec. 12. For 
information address: Miss Ruth E. Baldwin, 
Sec., Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, 0O. 


Lewisohn on Art 


[Continued from page 31] 


stration of their existence which the au 
arrives at by looking at and appreciating 
painting. 

The approach in Painters and Personali 


is a whiff of fresh air blown into the inbred: 


ways of professional art appreciators. It 
fectively questions the theory popular in so: 


corners of a sort of “higher determinism” in” 


art—the thesis that art is a mystical, inexor 


able growth of pattern to which all art, boll 


it is even produced, must necessarily confo 


Why, enquires the author, if this is true, did. 
the 19th century produce such widely diver 


gent patterns as the art of Daumier, Renoi : 


Rouault, Cézanne, and the others? 


Separate chapters on “Subject Matter in’ 


Art,” “Drama in Art,” 
Not Conceal Art,” (referring to the artfulnes 
of abstractionism), meet unequivocally th 


and “Art That Does 


pressing question of content versus aesthetic 


design. A good work of art occurs when the” 


two go hand in hand. 


Another pressing question—“Is there Anal 


American Art Tradition?”—is considered i 
still another chapter. Looking back over ou 
art history and then giving a series of f 
estimates of more than 30 contemporaries 
near-contemporaries Mr. Lewisohn finds 
definite thread of “sameness” that can 


rightly called an American tradition. The’ 


country and its culture has yet to be melted,” 
An implication throughout this chapter, how- 


ever, is one of healthiness in American 
and a high expectation for its future. 


The selection and placing of the excellent 


reproductions in this new book is a runn 


pictorial argument for the text and in i 
an experience in painters and personalities, 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pe 


5 


elf 


The rate for Classified Advertising is I¢ 
per word, per insertion; minimum charg 


$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini 


tial and whole number is counted as one wo 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for f 

new catalogue, including instruction pamph 
for doing your own finishing, with special 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Comp 
353 E. 58. New York. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cle: 
varnished. Moderate prices consistent 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining speci 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd 8S 

New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Sup 
niversally used 


in quality. by renowned 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished w 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 
Ave.. New York City. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ive 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 5 
Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled pre 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 U 
Square, New York City. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, 8 ulp- 


tors, Schools supplied since 1867. 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


~~ 


§ 
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PICTURE BUSINESS FOR SALE. Forty 


three years same location. Excellent clien 
Suburban Philadelphia. Owner retiring. 
tunity for a woman. Address Box A.A. 


Oppor 


G 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dob 


lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Lib 
Street, New York City. 
FASHION ILLUSTRATING Taught in 

Easy Lessons. NEW Mechanical Figure Meth 
If you can Draw Lines—you can Master 
Art. 50,000 Different Positions can be compc 
(Complete Course 9” x 15” Book—$1.00. © 
lent “Christmas Gift.” Discounts to Sche 


ms 
€ 


at 


FREE LITERATURE. A. Moss Institute, @ t 


ford, Connecticut. 
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